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Translator succeeds perfectly in making his message accessible to the 
English readers. To those who would confuse monasticism with its externals— 
black dress and vague emotionalism—, this book will unmistakenly show 
that discipline, community-life, obedience and the age-long ascetic practices 
cannot find easy substitutes. In fact, there will be no monastic revival in 
Orthodoxy, if they are not taken with full seriousness. 

The book begins with a helpful introduction by Father Kallistos 
(Timothy Ware), but it was prepared and published by Archimandrite 
Lazarus (Moore), the long-time Orthodox hermit-missionary in India. 

—John Meyendorff 


ARKHONTONES, VaRTHOLOMAIOS Kh., nepi Tf|V KCOblKOTtOlT]OlV tcov ispcov 
Kav6vCOV KOCL TCOV KCXVOVIKCOV blOCT&^ECOV tv xrj 9 Op0o56$cp ’EkkXt)- 
aia (On the codification of the holy canons and the canonical regula¬ 
tions in the Orthodox Church), ’AvocXektcx BXaxdbcov, 6, Thessaloniki, 
1970, 148 pp. 

This study, which earned for its author a Doctorate at the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute in Rome, is published in the scholarly series of the 
Patriarchal Institute of patristic studies, recently created at the Monastery 
of Vlatadon, near Thessalonica, with the generous financial support of 
German Churches, under the direction of Professor Panaghiotes Khrestou. 
Started in 1969, the series includes already six monographs on theological 
and patristic subjects by young Greek theologians. 

The volume under review is consecrated to one of the subjects which 
figures on the agenda of the forthcoming “Great” or “Ecumenical” Council 
of the Orthodox Church: The codification of canons. The author is aware 
of the tremendous difficulty of the task. He also recognizes that the canons 
are not simple disciplinary rules, but that they reflect and express, in the 
changing conditions of history, the eternal reality of Christian Truth. He 
strongly supports the needs of a single canonical code for the entire 
Orthodox Church, with the understanding that individual autocephalous 
Churches can adopt particular Statutes on the basis of the common code. 
Citing numerous contradictions and anachronisms in the canonical texts, 
Fr. Arkhontones makes a good case not only for a “codification” of 
existing canons, but also for new canonical legislation, which would answer 
contemporary questions in the light of the same Christian Gospel. 

Extremely useful as an introduction to the problem, the book is both 
competent and intelligently written. One wonders, however, whether the 
author is fully aware of the tremendous theological problems, which will 
face a Pan-Orthodox Commission, entrusted with this task of codification, 
and the Ecumenical Council itself, when it will be called to approve the 
Commission’s work. For if canons reflect dogmas, the latter will certainly 
be directly involved, when texts dealing with such issues as episcopal 
functions, marriage or the reception of the Non-Orthodox will be discussed. 
The Orthodox Church cannot avoid facing these problems any longer, and, 
possibly, a Pan-Orthodox joint effort to codify the canons would be an 
excellent opportunity for a serious new look at them. But a discussion 
of these matters may unveil serious theological polarities, which would 
have to be resolved, if the “codification” is to be of any usefulness. 
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planning and clerical unions. A valuable appendix of selected excerpts 
from the New Testament, the Fathers and Canon Law follows the text. 

The author’s emphasis on the sanctity of marriage stems from the 

condition that marriage is a mystery (Ephesians 5:32), which in turn 
introduces man into the eternal kingdom (p. 22). This, of course, is very 
significant because by consequence, Orthodoxy considers marriage “not 
only an earthly sexual union, but an eternal bond which will continue 

when our bodies will be ‘spiritual’ and when Christ will be ‘all in all* ” 
(p. 18). This understanding of marriage is in direct contrast to the 

prevailing medieval Roman Catholic conception, which regards it as a 
temporal earthly contract broken by death, with no strings attached as 
to the number of subsequent unions (p. 26). 

The approach may be termed as soteriological, and this is seen most 
clearly in the chapters dealing with its sacramental character (p. 21 ff.). 
Such an approach is unthinkable without the Eucharist, which was the 

seal of marriage, according to Tertullian, the remnant of which is the 
common cup of the present Orthodox ceremony. Fr. Meyendorff goes one 
step further in suggesting the revival of the practice in effect down to 
the tenth century, which would re-integrate the marriage service with the 
Eucharistic liturgy. Naturally, this would eliminate the various problems 
arising out of mixed marriages, and would even enable the Church to 
impose the penances prescribed by Canon Law upon second and third 
unions. The implication here is for an extra-eucharistic service for the 
above cases (pp. 41-42). 

Seemingly practical questions such as birth-control, brought to the 
forefront as a result of recent papal pronouncements are also discussed 
briefly. The author rightly adheres to the practice of the Orthodox Church, 
which allows the individual couples to make decisions faithfully and 
conscientiously (p. 51). 

Written in simple running style, this valuable treatise should be of 
general interest to all and especially to every faithful Orthodox couple. 
The frequent comparisons with the Roman Catholic viewpoint are of 
great help in distinguishing the two opposing traditions and ultimately in 
elucidating them. 

Finally, this authoritative work contributes extensively in the interpreta¬ 
tion of its subject matter. It is a notable addition indeed, in the scarcity of 
available and worthwhile Orthodox expositions, about a most important 
divinely instituted entity. 

—Nicholas G. Itsines 
Jersey City State College 
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The Seminary 


COMMENCEMENT 1971 

A Service of Thanksgiving opened Commencement exercises at St. 
Vladimir’s on Thursday, May 20th at 3:00 p.m. Metropolitan Ireney, 
President of the Seminary, presided. The Service of Thanksgiving was 
followed by an academic procession to the campus lawn where the 
remainder of the exercises were held. 

Following introductory remarks by Metropolitan Ireney challenging the 
new graduates to bear witness to the faith in a chaotic world, the 
following degrees were awarded: 

Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 

Arakelian, Deacon John Raymond (Thesis: “The Eucharist, Armenian 
and Byzantine: A Comparative Study of the Anaphora”) 

Dunbar, Norman Michael (Thesis: “The Literary Motifs in the Book of 
Jonah”) 

Filipovic, Dragan (Thesis: “The Relationship Between Serbia and Con¬ 
stantinople during the time of Dushan (1331-1355)”) 

Gharfeh, Rev. Simon (Thesis: “John the Baptist and the Qumran 
Community”) 

Griffith, Daniel (Thesis: “Vespers and Matins: A Study and Evaluation”) 
Koulomzin, George (Thesis: “Redemption of Freedom: The Foundations 
of Anthropology in St. Maximus the Confessor’s Thought”) 

Rafael, Rev. Nicholas (Thesis: “Priestly Vocations: A Study of the Chronic 
Shortages in the Orthodox Church in America”) 

Russin, Keith (Thesis: “Father Alexis Grigorevitch Toth”) 

Shnurer, Sister Victoria, cum laude (Thesis: “Origen’s Doctrine of Creation 
and Later Connected Developments”) 


Degree of Master of Theology 

Calivas, Rev. Alkiviadis (Thesis: “Baptismal Rite of the Greek Orthodox 
Church”) 

Present at the ceremonies were Metropolitan Philip of the Antiochian 
Orthodox Christian Archdiocese, Bishop Dmitri of Washington, D.C., and 
Archbishop Torkom Manoogian of the Armenian Church in America. 



Archbishop Torkom expressed his great joy in seeing among the graduates 
of this class the first student of his church to complete the theological 
program at St. Vladimir’s and to receive the degree. 

Dr. William Bush, professor of French literature at the University of 
Western Ontario in London, Canada, gave the Commencement address, 
published in this issue of the Quarterly. 

Following a farewell statement by Fr. Schmemann, Dean of the Seminary, 
and a musical selection by the Seminary choir. Metropolitan Philip pro¬ 
nounced the benediction which concluded the exercises. 


ORDINATIONS 

Robert Blomquist (72) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Ireney at Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral in New York 
City on May 16, 1971; to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Bishop 
Dmitri of Washington, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel in Crestwood, 
New York, on June 5, 1971. 

Michael Dudas (’68) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop Dmitri, of Washington, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel in 
Crestwood, New York on May 1, 1971; to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney at St. Nicholas Church in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on May 23, 1971. 

Harold Dudash (72) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop Dmitri of Washington, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel in 
Crestwood, New York, on June 5, 1971. 

Deacon Theodore Federoff (72) — was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Archbishop Kiprian of Philadelphia, at All Saints 
of Russia Church in Wolf Run, Ohio, on May 9, 1971. 

Deacon Simon Gharfeh (71)—was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, at Virgin Mary Church in Yonkers, 
New York, on May 9, 1971. 

Myron Manzuk (73) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Ireney at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel in Crestwood, 
New York, on May 20, 1971. 

Deacon Nicholas Rafael (71)— was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Grace, Bishop Silas of Amphipolis, at Holy Trinity Church in 
Staten Island, New York, on May 9, 1971. 


FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured in Regina, Saskatchewan, by invitation of the 
Orthodox Education Association, on March 14-15; in Annunciation 
Greek Church in Detroit, on March 21; led a Youth mission at Three 
Saints Church, Ansonia, Conn., on April 4; lectured at Holy Trinity 
Church, New Britain, Conn., on April 7; led an Orthodox Student 
Retreat in Atlanta, Ga., on April 30-May 2; and spoke at the Annual 
meeting of the O.C.E.C on “The problems of revising the O.C.E.C. 
curriculum,” on May 25. 
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Fr. John Meyendorff gave a lecture on “God and Man in Eastern 
Christianity” at Vassar College, on April 5. and spoke on “The 
ecclesiological basis of authority,” at the Episcopal Bishops’ Confer¬ 
ence, Trinity Institute, New York, on June 15. He was elected President 
of the Orthodox Theological Society of America, at the Spring meeting 
of the Society, on April 23-24, at Hellenic College, Brookline, Mass. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann gave two lectures on “the Theology of the 
Holy Spirit” to the clergy of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York on April 20-21; he spoke to members of the Orthodox Youth 
Movement in Beirut on May 7; was the main speaker at the North¬ 
western Conference on Faith and Order in Portland, Oregon (May 
14-15). 

Professor Serge Verhovskoy was the guest speaker at the Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Russian Student Christian Movement in Bievres, near 
Paris, on May 29, and spoke on the “theological implication of 
abortion” during the Consultation on Abortion at St. Vladimir’s, on 
May 14. 


CONSULTATION ON ABORTION 

On Friday, May 14 a one-day conference on Abortion was held at St. 
Vladimir’s. The conference was sponsored by The Orthodox Theological 
Society of America, and organized by Father Thomas Hopko, primarily 
for the benefit of priests and church workers confronted with the issue 
of abortion on the pastoral and practical levels. 

The first speaker of the day was Dr. Serge Verhovskoy, Professor of 
Moral Theology at St. Vladimir’s. Dr. Verhovskoy’s theme was Abortion: 
The Theological Issue . The speaker stressed the Orthodox dogma of the 
sanctity of life and the positive value of human existence. His central 
point was that there could be no question about aborting an unborn child 
except in certain very difficult cases, such as imminent mortal danger 
for the mother in the case of chidbirth. The speaker abhorred abortion for 
convenience or merely as a way of birth control. And he called for a more 
extensive theological treatment of the question of the personhood of the 
fetus which he called an “open question” in Orthodox theology. He 
argued himself for the personhood of the fetus from the moment of 
conception. 

The second speaker was the Rev. Dr. Stanley Harakas, Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Holy Cross Theological School in Brookline, Mass. 
Father Harakas spoke on the theme Abortion: The Legal Issue. He surveyed 
the various positions on abortion in civil law. He suggested that the Orthodox 
should actively work for a strong anti-abortion law, which nevertheless would 
allow for abortions to take place legally in certain difficult cases upon 
the request not merely of the mother alone, but of a team of competent 
people who would make the decision by common agreement. Fr. Harakas 
agreed with Dr. Verhovskoy that abortion merely for convenience or as 
a method of birth control is absolutely indefensible from a traditional 
Orthodox point of view. Fr. Harakas was gracious enough to present to 
each of the approximately thirty participants a packet called “Perspectives 
on Abortion.” 
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In addition to the lectures and discussion which followed them, the 
day concluded with a panel discussion led by Dr. Leo Alexief, a practicing 
physician from Long Island; Miss Paulette Geanocopoulos who works in 
the abortion area of Harlem Hospital, and Mr. Michael Lopouchin who 
practices psychological counseling in Rockland and Westchester counties. 
At this time the practical difficulties of the abortion problem were brought 
to the fore. 

Everyone in attendance agreed that the common theologizing on the 
abortion issue, as well as the discussion of concrete pastoral, social, and 
legal problems was of very great significance and value at the present time. 


VISITING LECTURERS 

The following lectures, followed by discussion, were given at the Bashir 

Auditorium, with Faculty and students attending: 

March 16 — The Rev. Donald A. Allchin, Editor of Sobornost’ and a 
well known Anglican theologian, “Orthodoxy in England.” 

May 2 — The Rev. Louis Bouyer, leading French Roman Catholic 

theologian and liturgiologist, on “Christian Spirituality and 
Contemporary Trends in Roman Catholic Church.” 

April 7 - The Rev. Michael Bourdeaux, a noted author and specialist 

on present conditions of religious life in Russia, “Towards 
the New Patriarchal Election.” 


Notes on Contributors 

William Bush is Professor of French Literature at the University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ontario. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is an Instructor of Doctrine and Pastoral Theology at 
the Seminary, and pastor of St. Gregory’s Church, Wappingers Falls, 
New York. 

Nicholas Itsines is a Doctoral student in History at Fordham University. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics in the 
Seminary. 

George A. Panichas is Professor of English at the University of Maryland. 

John E. Rexine is Director, Division of University Studies, and Chairman, 
Department of the Classics, Colgate University. 

Fr. Vsevolod Rochcau is a Roman Catholic priest, who undertook per¬ 
sonal research on Orthodox Alaska; he is presently living in Israel. 
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Is Our Orthodoxy Orthodox? 


William Bush 


The ideal commencement address has been said to be made 
up of double-edged platitudes which lull the intellect and fire the 
morale. Such an address is perhaps a luxury one could afford 
in another epoch and in another milieu. I do not believe, however, 
that such luxury is afforded us today. We are faced with an urgent 
task which concerns the fate not only of Orthodoxy in North 
America, but also of the survival of Christianity itself as more 
than a ghetto religion. This urgent task, I believe, is a search, an 
honest, impartial, lifelong search to discover an answer to one 
question, and one question only: Is Our Orthodoxy Orthodox? 

Fr. Sergei Bulgakov once wrote that the extent to which the 
Orthodox Church exists as a church apart from other Christian 
churches is the extent to which she is not the Orthodox Church. 
In Fr. Bulgakov’s provocative paradox is rooted the basis of my 
own paradoxical question. And, if I cannot resolve the paradox, 
I nevertheless believe there is some merit in reflecting upon it. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind you that we are now 
engaged in a great Orthodox family struggle which, I believe, is 
testing, and will continue to test, the Orthodoxy of our Orthodoxy. 
None of us is exempt from this struggle. For those of us who are 
converts and, like the Canaanite woman in the Gospel, gratefully 
accept our role as dogs gathering up the crumbs, this struggle is, 
I believe, every bit as painful as it is for those of you sitting at 
the high table reserved for the born Orthodox. 

Surely because there is a struggle does not mean that one 
side is any less accountable than the other for its own Orthodoxy. 
For every Orthodox Christian, be he born to it or converted to it, 
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one day shall be accountable for the Orthodoxy of his Orthodoxy. 

Of course, in this Paschal time it would be hard for all of us 
not to feel very Orthodox and be aware of a certain basic solidarity 
in our Orthodoxy. The joyous memory of shouting “Christ is 
nsenr—ana we ail shouted it with one heart and one voice—of 
breaking our Easter bread together, of eating our Pascha and our 
Margeritsa with a heart overflowing with light and peace is still very 
much with us after so few weeks. How much we should like to 
think that all is well! And, indeed, all is well in the Kingdom of 
the Lord. We are assured of this; do we not daily enter into that 
Kingdom whether through the doors of the Divine Liturgy, or the 
Sacraments or the prayer of our heart? Yet it takes no seer, it 
takes no prophet to see that all is not well in Western Christendom 
around us. Orthodoxy as never before in her history stands alone 
not only with the responsibility of protecting Christian teaching 
about the nature and destiny of man, as she has done single-handed 
since the hesychast controversy in the 14th century, but now she 
has the even more awesome and terrifying responsibility of protecting 
the very cornerstone of all Christian teaching: belief in the 
Incarnation of God in the Person of Jesus Christ, and belief in the 
revelation of the Holy Trinity as One God. Anyone who doubts 
the truth of this statement is invited to scan the publications of 
Western Christendom. 

North American Orthodox Christians must therefore opt either 
to discover that their Orthodoxy is indeed Orthodox and proclaim 
it boldly before all men or else, through continued demonic 
fraternal feuds, hide their Orthodox light under bushels of ethnic 
intrigue, flagrant political ambition, pharisaical superiority and 
legalistic lily-white puritanism. 

If this latter course is pursued and, unfortunately, it does tend 
to prevail at times, how indeed shall we answer the Lord in the 
judgement seat of Christ when he reminds us that He was hungry 
and we gave Him no meat, thirsty and we gave Him no drink, a 
stranger and we took Him not in, naked and we clothed Him not, 
sick and in prison and we came not to visit Him? For man—and 
there are more than 200,000,000 of them in North America—are 
hungry for the meat of the truth about themselves and about God, 
thirsty for the living water of Christ, strangers in what seems to 
them a cruel, absurd world, naked before the merciless onslaughts 
of the demonic, and captive in the prison house of unexorcised 
sin. 

Let any sceptic here present read his daily newspaper if he 
doubt that such be the case. But twenty short years ago the 
average American undergraduate was apologetic if he did not 
believe in God; today he is apologetic if he does believe. And 
nothing, I repeat, nothing is sacred to men who renounce God. 
Even the most casual perusal of the pocketbook racks at the 
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corner drug store will convince us that the excesses of pagan 
behaviour have become the hard-pressed goal of thousands of North 
America’s unprotected youth. We have reached the point that we 
have no doubt that our grandchildren will be living in a pagan 
world. The only question left us is will they, for love of Jesus 
Christ, opt to be Christians? Will they consent to the ghetto 
existence into which the most minimal standard of Christian 
behaviour will undoubtedly eventually force them to live? 

It is thus in part for our unborn descendents that I speak. 
But I speak even more for our Orthodox responsibility before God 
who has called us to be his sons. We cannot, we shall not escape 
our terrible, yet glorious responsibility as sons of God. And it is 
because of our responsibility to God as well as to our descendents 
that we must search diligently for the Orthodoxy of our Orthodoxy. 
Is this Orthodoxy to be found in all our Orthodox family feuds? 
I hardly think so. These feuds and disputes are the work of men 
inspired by the demonic. There can be but one true Orthodoxy 
and that Orthodoxy is in Jesus Christ, the beginning and the end 
of our faith as of our lives; Jesus Christ who, with the Holy Spirit, 
leads us to life in the bosom of the Holy Trinity as sons of the 
Father. 

St. Gregory of Sinai has defined the final end of Orthodoxy 
in terms which, I believe, should be carefully evaluated for what 
they have to offer us as the ultimate in Orthodoxy: 

“The final end of Orthodoxy is pure knowledge of the 
two dogmas of faith—the Trinity and the Duality; to con¬ 
template and know the Trinity as indivisible and yet not merged 
together; to know the Duality as the two natures of Christ 
joined in one person—that is, to know and to profess one’s 
faith in the Son of God both before incarnation, and after 
incarnation, to praise Him in His two natures and wills 
unmerged, the one Divine and the other human.” (26) 

These mysteries of the three and the two are the basic Christian 
mysteries we all proclaim with the five fingers of our hand every 
time we sign the cross, just as our bishops proclaim them when 
they bless us with the three candles crossed with the two candles. 
Indeed no two mysteries are so basic to our worship. Yet are they 
really, in the final analysis, the basis and final end of our thought 
when we think of our own Orthodoxy? Is it not more interesting 
to present ourselves to others as an exotic, rather unusual church, 
full of strange, unknown lore peculiar to ourselves? What Orthodox 
Christian has not enjoyed telling a heterodox Christian friend about 
four Lents and the number of days in the year the pious normally 
do not eat meat? All of these things are so much more grandiose it 
seems than the simple fact that two is one in Christ and that three 
is one in God. 

Yet it is in the mystery of the unity of the two natures in 
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Christ and of the unity of the three Persons in the Holy Trinity as 
one God that lies the final end of true Orthodoxy, as St. Gregory 
of Sinai has said. And about this, strangely enough, there is no 
family feud. It is therefore these two basic truths to which we must 
cling above all others, it is they which we must proclaim. And, 
within these truths, lived out in our lives, will lie our key, the 
only key to the mysteries of the Kingdom of God. The Lord, the 
merciful Christ, shines forth in them and he himself, as we know, 
assures us that he who has seen him has seen the Father. Indeed, 
how else might we have access to him but through these two 
mysteries? 

But that is an oversimplification you may say. Is it really? 
The apostasy of heterodox Christianity to these most basically held 
Christian doctrines is upon us; an apostasy which has now attacked 
even certain outposts of the Church of Rome. The evil fruit of the 
filioque tree is being harvested. One can never be quite sure of 
the extent to which even members of the clergy of the Western 
Churches believe in the mysteries of the two natures of Christ, 
let alone the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity. 

Yet never, ever has such an hour sounded for Orthodoxy to be 
Orthodox. Never, ever has she been so challenged to live up to her 
responsibility. Away with all our bushels of ethnic intrigue, political 
ambition, pharisaism and legalistic puritanism. We, like the Mother 
of God, must answer what God has offered us as our vocation. 
Has God in his mercy not scattered us throughout the world for a 
purpose? We may well be besieged on every side but have we not 
our Lord’s promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail? If indeed 
we have kept the truth, if indeed we are still Orthodox Christians, 
we shall offer our Orthodoxy freely to all who seek Christ and a 
life lived in the mystery of the Holy Trinity. The poet P6guy might 
well have spoken for all of us who today are Orthodox Christians 
when he wrote: 

Our fathers needed to take up their own cross, to go 
off somewhere else to fight. But we have been given the 
cross by God himself: what a proof of his confidence in us 
that we shall indeed wage an endless fight here where he 
has put us. From this, his confidence, our constancy, our 
fidelity and our faith receive, and are clothed in, their only 
greatness, that beauty like unto no other, the tragic beauty 
of the besieged, the beauty of loyalty in responsibility. We 
are today thrown into the breach. We are all at the front: 
the front is everywhere. The battle is everywhere: split up, 
waged on a thousand fronts, scattered all around us. We 
have all been given our place on the steps of the Kingdom. 

But in our places on the steps of the Kingdom we must show 
a basic fidelity to the two basic mysteries of Orthodoxy which will 
go beyond a mere passing assent to their being truth. Christ in 
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the mystery of his two natures must prevail in us. The uncreated 
light of the Holy Trinity must shine forth from our persons. In 
short, we must become, each of us in the corner God has given us, 
a living, vibrant, and radiant member of his mystical Body so that 
all men will say of us, “But where do these Orthodox Christians 
get their joy?” Only thus, I am convinced, shall we prove our 
family feud to be ineffectual and, at the same time, fulfill our 
mission. 

A platitude? I hardly think so. There is nothing so difficult. 
It is something “costing not less than everything,” as T. S. Eliot 
put it. The full forces of the demonic are against us in the pitiless 
assault by the mass media. What do the mysteries of the two 
natures of Christ and of the undivided Trinity have that will make 
a good headline? The temptation will moreover become increasingly 
great and there will be a terrible pressure for the younger of our 
clergy to believe that these truths are not nearly so pressing in 
importance as are, what is generally called, “contemporary issues.” 

And let us observe that this possible temptation for the younger 
clergy of the American Church is no different, no less demonic than 
the temptations which we find perhaps a bit easier to recognize in 
our feuding brethren. Is hiding behind the law, to the extent that 
one forgets the final end of Orthodoxy as found in the two mysteries, 
really a worse temptation? The results are surely the same. And 
the clinging to ethnic and political ambitions to the extent that 
there is really no time to bother to show forth the final end of 
Orthodoxy, does it not, in the end, have similar results? 1 believe 
therefore that the temptation to “get with the times” can prove just 
as demonic as political and ethnic ambitions and Pharisaical 
legalism. The demons attack all men, and one is sometimes tempted 
to think that an unusually well-equipped arsenal has been reserved 
especially for use against Orthodox Christians. Indeed, the battle 
is everywhere, it is waged on a thousand fronts, it is scattered all 
around us. 

It is for this reason that I should urge that we fix our eyes 
on Jesus Christ wherein is our basic Orthodoxy. Those two 
mysteries, concerning who he was, and what he has revealed to us 
about God, are our only goal. These mysteries are so powerful 
that they have changed the history of the human race, just as they 
change our lives as we let them live within us. 

I repeat once more that I believe that men need these truths— 
all men, not just Orthodox Christians. Men who do not lack 
bread are still hungry. Only we have the truth which will save 
them from the unsatisfied hell in which they live. The psychiatrists’ 
couches are full of the middle-aged as well as of their young 
off-spring. The pressures of existence seem such that life itself 
can be tolerated only through a drugged gaze or, at best, by a 
daily dose of tranquilizers. Nor is the sickness confined to the 
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family unit. Books on astrology, the supernatural, horror and 
witchcraft vie even with pornography and sex manuals for spaces 
in the bookstalls in public places. As for the excesses of the 
theatre, one has not seen the like since the end of the Roman 
empire. Man has emerged from the tunnel of establishment thought 
to find that he is in a singularly pagan and, at times, anarchistic 
era. 

Yet we perceive the hunger of those around us for spiritual 
fulfillment. An English Catholic novelist once remarked that every 
man who knocks at the door of a brothel is really seeking the love 
of God, even if he does not know it. If this statement seems a bit 
extreme perhaps we may quote St. Augustine, who is treating 
essentially that same hunger: “Thou hast made us for thyself O Lord 
and our soul is restless till it find rest in Thee.” The hunger for 
the divine mysteries of the two natures of Christ and of the Holy 
Trinity is really man’s basic desire. Man would actually like to 
know, I believe, not only these mysteries, but all they imply in 
Orthodox teaching about his own nature. Man would like to know 
in many cases that his tortured battle with his own demons is a 
battle with demons rather than with some mysterious something 
he and his psychiatrist cannot quite chase away. I will even cite 
an example of such an occurrence which happened to me. A young 
undergraduate of more than average intelligence and experience 
once came to my office to tell me of some frightening experiences 
he had had with a Quija board. As he told me of these things he 
kept apologizing by saying that he knew it sounded crazy but that 
it had really happened. He was virtually begging me to believe 
him. Finally when I said, “O I believe it all. It’s very simple for 
me to believe it since I believe in demons,” the boy’s face expressed 
an unutterable gratitude. “O thank God!” he said, “Thank God!” 

I cite this example because I do wish to underline that the 
Orthodox understanding of man’s struggles with the demonic is 
one of our greatest treasures. Yet this treasure is, of necessity, 
totally and utterly dependent upon our two basic mysteries of the 
two and the three, for without them there is no escape from the 
demonic which seeks to control our minds. Indeed, all we have to 
offer, all our unique teaching about man and his destiny, is rooted 
in these two basic mysteries which St. Gregory of Sinai called the 
“final end” of Orthodoxy. Putting them first is the only way we 
can save our souls. 

Let us then seek our refuge under the all-protecting veil of the 
prayers of the Mother of God that we, like her, may show forth 
the Lord, the merciful Christ: who answers all needs and all 
desires, who is the beginning and the end of our faith, and who, 
living in us, through the power of the life-giving Spirit, causes the 
glory of the Father to shine forth, confirming us in our Orthodoxy. 
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Innocent Veniaminov and the Russian 
Mission to Alaska 
1820-1840 

Vsevolod Rochcau* 


I 

The Development of the Russian mission in Alaska 

Of what we now call Alaska, only the Pacific shore and nearby 
islands were open to the penetration of the Russian fur traders 
who reached Alaska in the middle of the 18th century. Since travel 
and communication were difficult, these traders came into Alaska 
from southern Siberia and along the islands of the Aleutian chain. 1 
Russian colonial expansion moved south along what is now the 
Canadian Pacific coast and eventually extended as far south as 
an outpost in California founded in 1812, one hundred miles north 
of San Francisco. The only Russian settlements north of the 
Aleutian islands were on the two Pacific islands, two hundred 
miles from the Aleutian chain. 

In order to meet the spiritual needs of the Russian colony in 
Alaska and to attempt agricultural development of the land, the 
first group of missionary monks were sent to Alaska in 1749. 
This initial attempt—the “Kodiak mission”—produced little result 
since the majority of these monks drowned in a shipwreck five 


♦The original manuscript of the author has been slightly condensed and 
edited for publication by Norman Dunbar and Fr. Meyendorff. 

Missionary penetration of the Siberian side along the Bering Strait was 
undertaken only in 1909-1910 by a priest named Amfilokhii. His diary is 
preserved in the St. Michael archives which are to be found at the “Russian 
Mission” on the Yukon River. 
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years later. One survivor returned to Russia, while another was 
killed by the natives. 

By 1820, only one priest and one single monk, St. Herman, 
remained in Kodiak. In 1799, the Russian fur traders active in 
Alaska had formed the Russian Company of America with head¬ 
quarters on the island of Kodiak, but its headquarters were soon 
moved to Sitka, 650 miles away. In 1811, the Mission of Kodiak 
was closed, and the two remaining missionaries were put under 
the jurisdiction of the nearest bishop who resided at Irkutsk, the 
seat of the governor of Siberia. 2 Irkutsk is 3,000 miles from the 
eastern coast of Siberia and more than 6,000 miles from Kodiak. 
In 1816, the bishop of Irkutsk contented himself with providing 
the newly established headquarters in Sitka with a priest named 
Alexei Sokolov. 

In 1821, the Russian America Company renewed its contract 
with the Russian government. The new charter urged the company 
to provide for the religious needs of its Russian employees, those 
of mixed blood, and the native population. The monk Afanasii in 
charge in Kodiak was mentally deranged and was replaced in 
1826. His replacement, the priest Frumentii Mordovsky, proved 
to be a mediocre pastor and was in turn replaced in 1834. The 
Aleutian chain, which is more than 1,200 miles long, was divided 
into two missionary sectors. The western sector was to be covered 
by a half-blooded Aleut priest, Iakov Netsvetov. Netsvetov was 
born on the island of Attu, the westernmost of the Aleutian chain, 
and was assigned to the Alaska mission after he had completed 
studies at the Irkutsk seminary in 1825. He resided in Attu and 
was obliged to visit the Kuril islands every second year. The 
priest assigned to cover the eastern sector was to reside in 
Unalaska with the task of visiting the Pribiloff islands. This post 
was filled by one of the clergy in Irkutsk, John Veniaminov, who 
after his labors in Alaska and Siberia would eventually become 
Metropolitan of Moscow. 

John Veniaminov was a diocesan priest of Irkutsk and was sent 
to Alaska in 1822, two years after his ordination. 3 He served ten 
years in Unalaska and four years in Sitka. From 1838 to 1840, 
Veniaminov made an around-the-world voyage which took him to 
St. Petersburg with his plans for the organization of the Russian 


*For the history of the Kodiak mission see, V. M. Bensin, Russian 
Orthodox Church in Alaska, 1794-1967 (Sitka, 1967), pp. 15-22; 29-35. 

3 His name was originally Ioann Evseevich Popov. Since there were 
several Popov among the Irkutsk clergy, he was first called Popov 
Anguinskii after the name of his native village. Before ordination, he was 
given the surname, Veniaminov after a former Irkutsk bishop. Finally, 
after the death of his wife, on becoming a monk, he took the name, 
Innocent, after the first bishop of Irkutsk who had been recently canonized. 
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missions in Alaska. During this voyage his wife died. In 1840, he 
was consecrated Bishop of Alaska under his new monastic name, 
Innocent. The new diocese of which he was the first bishop 
included territory in Siberia as well as the Russian colony of 
Alaska. In 1858, Innocent left Alaska to create a missionary 
diocese in Siberia, from which he later resigned in order to found 
a second mission in Siberia. He was elected Metropolitan of 
Moscow in 1868, succeeding the celebrated Filaret of Moscow. 
Veniaminov died in 1879. A biography, the Complete Works, and 
the Letters of Veniaminov were published around the turn of the 
century by Barsukov. 4 These sources, however, do not offer a 
detailed account of Veniaminov’s activities during his tenure in 
Alaska as a missionary priest. This was the formative period for 
the Alaska mission, the success of which was due, for the most 
part, to the early work of Veniaminov. Since there were only four 
priests, including Veniaminov, in Alaska during this period, a 
detailed account of his activities should yield a picture of the 
formation of the entire mission. 

The Russian archives in Alaska were moved to the Library 
of Congress under the threat of a possible invasion of Alaska 
during the Second World War. 5 These documents are kept in 
more than one thousand boxes and have not yet been thoroughly 
scrutinized.® One section of these archives, however, became the 
property of the Historical Library in Juneau. This section was 
sent to the Library of Congress for protective binding, and was 
microfilmed. It is described as: “The Papers of Ivan E. Popov- 
Veniaminov. 1821-1837”; these documents actually comprise the 
file for Veniaminov from the Irkutsk Chancery covering the years 
1821-1840. None of these documents have been published. The 
file is composed of two collections of documents along with some 


4 I. Barsukov, Zhizneopisanie Innokentiya, Mitropolita Moskovskago (St. 
Petersburg, 1883). Innokentii (Veniaminov), Mitropolit Moskovskii, 
Tvoreniya (Moscow, 1886-1888), 3 Vols. Innokentii (Veniaminov), 

Mitropolit Moskovskii i Kolomenskii, Pis’ma (St. Petersburg, 1897-1901), 
3 Vols. 

5 The archives of some mission churches are still scattered throughout 
Alaska. Those of St. Michael, a northern port on the Yukon delta are 
in the hands of the pastor of the “Russian Mission” on the Yukon River. 
More material is buried under the snow in dead villages as in the Copper 
Valley region. 

*Dr. J. W. VanStone of the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago and Dr. V. M. Bensin have done research on these documents. 
More data on the Library of Congress Russian Archives may be found 
in: VanStone, “An Annotated Ethnohistorical Bibliography of the Nushagak 
River Region, Alaska,” Fieldiana, Anthropology, Vol. 54, 2 (1968), pp. 
151, 152; 162-165. 
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miscellaneous papers. The 511 folios have been numbered in the 
Library of Congress and may be divided as follows: 

1. Folios 1-316 and 455-458 (May 1821-May 1840). Cor¬ 
respondence and documents in chronological order. 

2. Folios 317-454 (May 1824-Sept. 1836). The diaries of 
Veniaminov and fragments of his catechism. The diary is complete, 
but Veniaminov made no entries from July 1, 1826 to April 17, 
1827. 

3. Folios 459-511, and 435-444. Diaries and documents re¬ 
ferring to the Kamchatka mission in Siberia which was founded 
in 1841 as part of the Alaska diocese. 

The entire collection was apparently sent from the Irkutsk 
Chancery to the new see of Alaska upon its creation in 1840. A 
number of letters are not in their proper chronological sequence, 
and two portions of the folios have been improperly placed. 7 
References to these documents will be made in the text by folio 
number. 8 


II 

Veniaminov*s Assignment to the Unalaska Mission 

In April 1822, Michael, the bishop of Irkutsk, was ordered 
by the Holy Synod of the Russian Church to provide a priest for 
Unalaska. It was specified that this priest would be under a five 
year contract with the Russian America Company and should 
volunteer for the post. The company was to provide a salary. 
Michael asked the clergy of Irkutsk, including deacons, to state 
their preference on the matter in writing. All the replies were 
negative, (folios 4-6) The clergy offered poor health and family 
obligations as reasons for declining. Veniaminov simply stated 
that he did not wish to go to such a remote place, (folio 5) An 
appeal to all the clergy in the diocese also provided no volunteers. 
The clergy in the countryside were generally farmers and felt they 
could not leave their farms for any length of time. Michael was 
then urged by St. Petersburg to provide the necessary priest, (folios 
74, 75) He summoned four men of his choice and proposed to 


7 A number of letters are not in sequence, and the folios have been 

mixed up in two places: from 257 to 267 and from 327 to 342. 

8 In addition to the Irkutsk archives, folios 256-267 contain an index 

of the parochial archives of Unalaska which gives the date and a short 

description for 339 documents divided into ten sections. The documents 
themselves are not in the File and will be referred to by their own section 
and number as well as the File folio number (e.g. Un. Arch. Sec. 1 #118, 
folio 262 verso). 
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make the selection by lot following the manner of the election of 
Matthias in the Book of Acts. The deacon who was selected 
protested so stubbornly that Michael released him and convinced 
Veniaminov to accept the post in a private conversation, (folios 
79-81) Michael praised Veniaminov as “this son of obedience 
who, for the joy of my soul, upon my invitation, willingly accepted.” 9 
The unsavory reputation of the America company as well as the 
harsh climate of Alaska could well account for the reluctance of 
the Irkutsk clergy to accept the post. 10 The use of the native kayak 
required one to remain nearly motionless for as much as fourteen 
to sixteen hours in near freezing weather. Actually, after ten years 
on the islands, Veniaminov’s legs became crippled inflicting constant 
pain for the rest of his life. 

Veniaminov received his appointment to Unalaska on February 
5, 1823 (folio 79) and was to depart from Okhotsk, the Siberian 
Pacific ocean port, in August. He was furnished with the equipment 
necessary for transforming the chapel in Unalaska into a functioning 
church and for the celebration of services in a tent chapel on his 
trips to the outer islands. He was supplied with liturgical books, 
forty-three in number, including the full twelve volume Menaia 
containing the propers of the Saints for every day of the year, 
(folios 99, 100) He also received two antimensia by special 
permission of the bishop, for the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. 
One was for the Unalaska chapel which would then become a 
formal church, and the other was granted personally “to be used 
during his trips through Unalaska and other islands remote from 
the church, allowing him to celebrate the Liturgy, whenever need 
arose, in a private house, and even in the open.” (folio 101: 
These words are an addition to the decree prepared by the Chancery 
and in the hand of Bishop Michael.) The first team of missionaries 
did not receive such “personal” antimensia, so that they were able 
to celebrate the Liturgy only in permanent churches. Veniaminov’s 
own brother was selected as a reader to assist him in his work. 
The company, however, objected that there were already enough 
competent readers among the faithful in Alaska, (folios 112-114) 
The company was also reluctant to grant a salary to the necessary 
reader. Instructions were given to the general manager in Alaska 
to appoint two competent half-blooded readers for both the church 


9 Barsukov, op. cit., p. 11 has Veniaminov “volunteer.” In the draft of 
a letter prepared by the Irkutsk chancery (folio 84), Bishop Michael has 
changed “volunteered” to “willingly accepted.” 

10 The governor of Okhotsk in an 1815 report asked for an inquiry into 
the Alaska colony: cf. Supplement to the Navy Review (St. Petersburg) 
1861, No. 1, pp. 6-16. In 1818 a naval officer, Golovnin, was in Kodiak to 
make inquiries. His comments may be found in: V. M. Golovnin, 
Puteshestvie vokrug Sveta (St. Petersburg, 1822), p. 190. 
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in Unalaska and the one in Kodiak. Bishop Michael, responding 
to the company’s decision, decreed the conditions on which half- 
breeds were to be admitted to the minor orders, but also confirmed 
his appointment of Veniaminov’s brother, (folios 119-121; Un. 
Arch. Sec. 1 #4, folios 256 verso, 109.) Veniaminov and his 
brother took charge of the training of natives for the minor orders, 
and Michael eventually issued a curriculum for such training. 
Full-blooded Aleuts were later made readers as well. The company 
expressed its displeasure at the appointment of a reader by 
withholding any salary until his arrival in Unalaska, one year 
and a half after his departure from Irkutsk, (folio 131) 

Before leaving, Veniaminov took the oath of a missionary which 
emphasized that the missionary “will use no violence in any way, 
will not look for profit, but act in simplicity of heart, with 
indulgence, with a sincere humility and Christian love, putting as 
supreme goal, in all his thoughts, words and actions, the glory of 
God and the salvation of men.” (folio 111) The Aleut population 
surrounding Unalaska would already have some familiarity with 
Christianity from their association with pious Russian laymen. But 
Veniaminov had broader ambitions: he took his responsibility for 
penetration into totally untouched territory quite seriously from 
the beginning of his career. In his 1839 Report , he writes: “Ever 
since my coming to Alaska, I have had in mind a project for 
evangelization in the North (of Alaska), in areas not yet penetrated 
by the Company. To that purpose, I solicited and obtained the 
necessary authorization from the Irkutsk Bishop.” 11 

Bishop Michael’s interest in and concern for his newly appointed 
missionary can be seen in his correspondence. In 1823, before 
Veniaminov had left Siberia, Michael replied at length to pastoral 
questions put to him, and added: “While writing this, I am sick 
and bed-ridden. Let this be a testimony for you that nothing could 
prevent me from remembering you, loving you, and blessing your 
good works in all your comings and goings.” (folios 113-115) 
Veniaminov responded to the missionary zeal of his bishop, and 
at Michael’s elevation to Archbishop in 1828, he expressed his 
dedication to the Irkutsk bishop’s missionary goals. He added: “It 
is in deeds, not in words, that you expect me to express my 
gratitude toward you.” (folio 208) Veniaminov’s vision of the 
expansion of the Alaska mission was far-sighted, indeed. As bishop 
of Alaska, he took an active part in the transfer of the see to 
San Francisco when Alaska was sold to the United States in 1867. 
It was. he wrote, providential opportunity for the establishment 
of the Orthodox Church in the United States. He called for English 
speaking clergy, and an English speaking bishop with authorization 
for celebration in English. 11 


11 Veniaminov, Tvoreniya , Vol. 2, p. 36. 
18 Veniaminov, Pis'ma, Vol. 3, pp. 139, 140. 
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m 

Veniaminov’s Life in Alaska 

We learn of Veniaminov’s family life in Alaska from the 
reports made by him as required by an 1829 decree on annual 
reports from the Alaskan priests. (Un. Arch. Sec. 1 #196, folio 
262) Only the reports for 1832 and 1833 are preserved in the 
Veniaminov File, (folios 227-228; 232-233) From these we learn 
that Veniaminov was twenty-six years old when appointed to 
Unalaska. He was accompanied by his nineteen year old brother, 
Stephen; his twenty-four year old wife with her newly bom son, 
Innocent; and by his widowed mother who was fifty years old. 
Veniaminov had seven children; one bom in Irkutsk, one in Sitka, 
and the rest in Unalaska. One boy, Gabriel, became a missionary 
priest in his father’s diocese. One of his four daughters became a 
nun; while another married a future priest destined to become 
pastor of Veniaminov’s first mission among the totally heathen 
Indians. 18 Veniaminov’s brother married an Aleut while in Unalaska 
and returned to Irkutsk in 1832 after men had been trained to 
replace him as the parish reader and teacher. Veniaminov himself 
assumed responsibility for the higher grades in the parish school. 
When Stephen returned to Irkutsk, he took with him Veniaminov’s 
mother and his two eldest sons who entered the Seminary there. 
When Veniaminov was transferred to Sitka, in 1834, his entire 
family accompanied him. In 1838, before setting out on his trip 
to St. Petersburg, he sent his family directly to Irkutsk, (folio 295) 
His wife died in 1839 while his voyage was still in progress. 14 

In his reports to his bishop on the progress of his pastoral work, 
Veniaminov noted what he had been reading each month, (folios 284, 
285) From the wide scope of his reading we may suppose that he 
managed to obtain books from the library in Sitka which had exten¬ 
sive holdings. 15 During his ten years in Unalaska, Veniaminov read 
works on Russian history, contemporary European politics, American 
history, exploration and navigation, philosophy, and science. He even 
obtained the Martyrs by Chateaubriand and two allegedly anti¬ 
clerical pamphlets by Voltaire. His readings on spirituality were 
rather poorly chosen in keeping with the taste of the secular 
clergy of his day. Veniaminov also proposed to write a book on 
spirituality for his Aleut faithful. He drew on inferior sources as 
a result of the limited scope of the spiritual training received by 
Russian secular clergy during the 18th and 19th centuries. However, 
the book, A Guide to the Way to the Heavenly Kingdom, went 


13 Barsukov, op. cit., passim. 

14 Ibid. y p. 111. 

15 The library was brought from St. Petersburg by Rezanov in 1804. In 
1835 it contained 1,700 volumes of which 600 were in Russian. 
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through a number of editions and still enjoys some distinction in 
Russian spiritual literature. It is the product of Western spirituality 
assimilated by a Russian mind. Veniaminov summarized its contents 
for his bishop upon the completion of the first draft: Man is 
created for God; on earth there is no happiness or beatitude; all 
our happiness and beatitude is in God; no one can approach God 
of himself, without Jesus Christ; the way Jesus walked during His 
earthly life is the only way to the Heavenly Kingdom, (folios 410 
verso, 411) While these appear as fairly conventional truths, 
Veniaminov drew on some questionable sources as well and was 
informed of such an one by his bishop. He dwells for some ten 
pages on the “inner crosses” which he took from a Rosecrucian 
work which was banned by the Holy Synod in 1825. 16 (folio 269) 
Veniaminov was unaware of the ban, and of the origin of the 
work. He also mentions a five volume Christian Philosophy in his 
diaries. The Guide reflects Veniaminov’s personality in that it is 
practical, straightforward, and austere. It lacks, however, a contem¬ 
plative spirit which springs from Veniaminov’s lack of training as 
a monk. He had difficulty making the decision to take monastic 
vows when he was proposed as an episcopal candidate in 1840. 
He yielded only under general pressure. 17 Veniaminov did not know 
of the great monastic tradition which was beginning to revive in 
Russia during his lifetime. (St. Seraphim of Sarov died in 1833.) 
In Alaska, St. Herman died in 1837. He, like Seraphim, was a 
disciple of Nazarii of Sarov who had brought the eremitic tradition 
of Mount Athos back with him to Russia. Veniaminov, however, 
never met Herman. 18 . 


IV 

Veniaminov*s Work in the Aleutian Islands 

Veniaminov arrived in Sitka with his family on October 20, 
1823. (folio 127) Since there was no ship for Unalaska until 


16 The author of The Mystery of the Cross is identified in Barbier, 
Dictionnaire des Anonymes, p. 386, as a certain Douzetemps, a French 
refugee in Poland. He wrote the book in 1732 while in prison charged 
with an attempted poisoning of the king. Two Russian translations were 
published, in 1784 and 1814. They may be found in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris; Nos. 11684 and 11685. 

17 Barsukov, op. cit ., pp. Ill, 120. 

18 For Herman’s background see, Bensin, op. cit ., p. 29. Even though 
Veniaminov and Herman never met, we know that Veniaminov considered 
him as “a man in favor before God.” (ugodnik), and in 1842 was delivered 
from danger at sea after calling for Herman’s intercession. (Barsukov, op. 
cit., p. 173; Veniaminov, Pis’mct, Vol. 3, p. 95.) 
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July 1, 1824, Veniaminov set about preparing for his work while 
he waited in Sitka, (folio 326 verso) He began to teach catechism 
twice a week in the parish school, and before the Sunday Liturgy 
in church. Even though the priest Sokolov had been in Sitka for 
nearly ten years, the catechism had never before been taught in 
the school or in the church. Although he drew attention to this 
failing, Veniaminov never mentioned Sokolov’s indolence to the 
Irkutsk bishop. He mentioned only that all of the decrees issued from 
the chancery were not received in Sitka, (folio 129) During his stay 
in Sitka Veniaminov also began his study of the Aleut language, but 
soon discontinued his project when his teacher proved unre¬ 
liable. (folios 318, 320) Before leaving for Unalaska, Veniaminov 
received a large donation from the company to be used for the 
supplies necessary for the settlement there, (folio 128) In order 
to avoid friction with the company, Veniaminov gave up his right 
to receive gifts from his parishioners. He asked the company only 
to furnish him with two or three furs a year for domestic use. (folios 
125, 126) Since such an agreement required the approval of the 
St. Petersburg headquarters, he was free to receive gifts until the 
arrival of the next mail from Russia which was not until June 
1825. (folio 180) This delay proved fortuitous since his parishioners 
in Unalaska were preparing to greet him with a very generous 
donation. 

The Aleutian chain enjoys a comparatively mild climate, although 
in the winter the ice pack descends within a few miles of the islands 
which are damp, treeless, and frequently struck with strong winds. 
Veniaminov arrived to Unalaska at nine o’clock in the morning at 
the end of July, 1824. He immediately gave Holy Communion to 
an old woman with consumption who died immediately thereafter, 
(folio 326 verso) Three days later he celebrated the first Divine 
Liturgy ever to be held on the islands. The company manager of 
the area read him a welcoming speech and gave him 900 roubles 
collected from among 200 of his parishioners. The sum later rose 
to 1,200 roubles, the equivalent of a year’s salary, with the probable 
participation of the faithful living on the more remote islands, 
(folio 326 verso) 

Unalaska island had been evangelized by the first Russian 
missionary team: the monk Makarii spent a short time on the 
island in 1795. His colleague, Gedeon, had been there in 1809; 
and an otherwise unknown priest, Michael, had stayed from 1820 
to 1821. (folio 134) The manager was a half-blood and a nominal 
believer, as were the majority of the Russians in Alaska at the 
time, (folio 171) The chapel, built in 1808, was badly in need 
of repair. On windy days, the Liturgy could not be celebrated, 
and Veniaminov immediately sent for lumber for a new church, 
(folio 140) Since there was no school, he began preparations for 
the establishment of one in consultation with the manager, (folio 
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141) In operating the school and arranging for the building of a 
new church, Veniaminov was taking up responsibilities which 
rightfully belonged to the company, (folios 178, 180) 

The census of the years 1824 and 1825 shows that the entire 
parish of the eastern Aleutian islands had a population of 1,500 
living in forty-four villages along the chain. 19 About ten percent 
of the Aleuts were working for the company. Sixty to eighty of 
the inhabitants were Russian, and about the same number were 
of mixed blood. These were to be found in most of the villages. 
Everyone was baptized, although two thirds of the Russians and 
half-breeds neglected their Easter duties. This was not the case 
among the Aleuts, (folio 171) Several factors limited Veniaminov’s 
pastoral activities. Travel by sea both for ships and kayaks was 
possible only from April until September. During the hunting 
seasons for sea game and fowl the villages were deserted. Further¬ 
more, Veniaminov had to be in Unalaska in early June in order 
to receive the yearly mail delivery. He had to answer his mail 
while the ship remained in the harbor if his replies were to reach 
Siberia the same year, since any other ships which might arrive 
from Sitka were not generally bound for Russia. The lack of 
more frequent mail deliveries presented Veniaminov with one of 
his greatest difficulties; lack of communication with his bishop. In 
a case of consanguinity in marriage, he had to wait three years for 
the reply from Irkutsk, (folio 198) A still more lengthy procedure 
was involved when he required replies from both his bishop and 
the company headquarters in Sitka. Such a case was his project 
for the building of an orphanage in Unalaska. (folios 157, 380) 
In 1825, the June ship brought lumber for the church together 
with “a good carpenter.” (folios 144, 330) The carpenter left in 
September claiming that he was unable to continue, but more 
probably unwilling to work during the winter, (folio 341 verso) 
Veniaminov took up the work himself. The new church was 
completed and consecrated in the summer of 1826. (folio 177) 
A bell tower was built in 1828 (folio 365), and Veniaminov 
constructed a new iconostasis during the winter of 1830-1831. 
(folios 381, 396 verso) In 1824, Veniaminov reported that the 
financial status of the parish was good, (folio 151) He received 
extra revenue from the sale of the considerable gifts of furs from 
his parishioners and probably operated the orphanage on these 
funds as well. The company did not contribute to the orphanage 
which was opened March 3, 1830. (folio 380 verso) Many chapels 
were built in the villages, sometimes out of driftwood, (folios 158, 
197) In the 1839 Report , he illustrates the great number of 


19 The 1824 census is in folios 136, 137. That for 1825 in folios 147, 150. 
Veniaminov published a census of the western Aleutian islands in his 
Tvoreniya, Vol. 3, pp. 407, 408. 
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chapels built with the example of Unimak Island which had three 
chapels and a population of only 300. 20 

Schools in die Russian Empire were the responsibility of 
secular institutions. Even though most of the Alaskan missionaries 
founded schools, they later became the responsibility of the 
company. In Sitka, both the school and the orphanage had been 
founded by the company. The Unalaska school was opened on 
March 25, 1824. (folio 330) The seventeen students marched 
from the church to the school building while the cannons in the 
harbor were fired. In the following years the students numbered 
twenty-five or more, (folios 172, 173, 181, 194) They were nearly 
all full-blooded natives whose board and clothing were provided 
at the expense of the company. The school building was only a 
half underground house and quite unsatisfactory. Even paper was 
lacking, and some students learned to write in sand-boxes, (folio 
195) If the cold was too harsh, only reading was taught; and in 
1828, Veniaminov mentioned that the school was unheated, (folio 
357) The school was closed during the worst of the winter, (folio 
352) Nevertheless, the students seemed to do well. One was 
admitted to the school for pilots in Sitka. Two others entered the 
school for male nurses in the Sitka hospital, (folio 172; Un. Arch. 
Sec. 3 #40, folio 259) 

Veniaminov created an alphabet for the Aleut language in 
the autumn of 1830, and began teaching the reading and writing 
of Aleut in the school, (folio 387 verso) He was able, by that 
time, to preach in Aleut without an interpreter, (folio 383) In 
1833, there is mention of the use of Aleut in worship. For Easter, 
the native sexton read the Gospel in Aleut, followed by the reader 
who read it in Russian, and Veniaminov who read in Church 
Slavonic, (folio 411 verso) Veniaminov also mentioned the occa¬ 
sional composition of text books for religious or academic training. 
These were probably also in Aleut. 21 (folio 354 verso) 

Veniaminov began translating the Catechism into Aleut a year 
and a half after he arrived in Unalaska. He found a competent 
collaborator in Ivan Pankov, a full-blooded Aleut chief who visited 
him in 1826. (folios 337, 338) In 1827, Veniaminov sent the 
manuscript of the Catechism to his bishop with the request that it 
be approved and printed in an edition of 800 copies, (folios 190, 
191) Some twenty pages of the manuscript are to be found in 
the Veniaminov File, (folios 425-434 verso) The Holy Synod, to 
which the manuscript had been forwarded, asked for a new 
translation to follow the publication of a revised Catechism in 


*®Veniaminov, Tvoreniya , Vol. 2, p. 11. 

"Some of these copy books, written by Veniaminov, are in the collection 
of Rev. Makarii Baronov, a former pastor on the Pribiloff islands, now 
in retirement. 
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Russian, (folio 224) Veniaminov was so informed in the spring 
of 1831. (folio 391) When he finally saw the work in Sitka in 
1834, he found only 400 copies which were so badly printed that 
he decided to supervise a new edition himself since he alone was 
familiar with the language and the alphabet he devised for writing 
it. (folios 270, 271) He, therefore, requested the permission of 
his bishop for a voyage to St. Petersburg in 1836. (folios 282, 
283) In the summer of 1829, he went to Akun Island in order 
to join Pankov for the translation of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. It was completed in two weeks, revised, and submitted 
to the Holy Synod in the spring of 1832. (folios 377, 338, 404 
verso) The Synod expressed doubts “whether such sublime truths 
could so easily be expressed in a new language,” and advised 
Veniaminov to continue using the translation only experimentally. 
It was not printed until Veniaminov visited St. Petersburg, (folios 
237, 238) The Guide to the Way to the Heavenly Kingdom was 
completed in the winter of 1832-1833 (folio 410 verso), but its 
printing was postponed. 

In 1834, Veniaminov compiled an Aleut Lexicon of 1,200 
words along with a grammar, (folios 418-420) which he sent to 
a certain Litke, a navigator and scholar in the service of the 
company in Sitka, (folio 424) Both Litke and the company’s 
general manager, Wrangel, were members of the Academy of 
Sciences to which Veniaminov had addressed studies of the Aleuts 
and Sitka Indians, (folio 423) In 1835, Wrangel made Veniaminov 
a corresponding member of the Academy with the task of making 
meteorological observations for which purpose he was provided 
with instruments, (folios 423 verso, 424) 


V 

Veniaminov*s Transfer to Sitka 

Under the leadership of Wrangel, who was general manager 
from 1830 to 1835, the Russian colony in Alaska underwent 
reorganization. The company obtained the transfer of Veniaminov 
to the Sitka parish and all the other missionaries except Netsvetov 
in Attu were transferred or replaced. 22 As early as 1828 Veniaminov 
had expressed his desire to return to Irkutsk as soon as he could 
be replaced, (folios 182, 183) His health had deteriorated from 


22 The Attu parish was not affected by the 1834 redistribution of the 
Alaska clergy, but data about it would complete the general picture of 
the American Mission. The Western Aleutian Islands had a population of 
1000 souls, and, before the coming of Netsvetov, only the village of Attu 
had been visited by a priest, a navy chaplain, in 1792 (1839 Report , pp. 
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his frequent and prolonged trips in kayaks exposed to the weather.” 
He received permission to leave in 1831. (folios 184, 185) In the 
summer of the same year, however, Wrangel arrived and asked 
him to take over the Sitka parish. Veniaminov wrote to his bishop 
that he would take the parish “so long as my health will allow it, 
and, in any case, for no more than five years.” (folio 219) The 
company also wished the transfer of the priest Mordovsky who 
had been in Kodiak since 1825. (folios 164, 165) Mordovsky 
seems to have been incorrigible, mistreating St. Herman himself; 
he was recalled in 1832. (folio 205) In all probability he was 
replaced by Sokolov, and then by Peter Litvintsev. Litvintsev was 
later to become Rector of the Sitka Seminary, and, finally, a 
successor of Veniaminov as Bishop of Alaska. Gregory Golovin, 
a priest from Irkutsk, was sent to replace Veniaminov in Unalaska. 
Golovin arrived at Unalaska in the spring of 1834 and Veniaminov 
left for Sitka with his family two months later, (folios 421, 422) 
He arrived in Sitka in August 1834. Sitka was an almost completely 
Russian settlement. According to the 1839 Report , of the 1,200 
Christians only eighty were Kodiak or Aleut natives. 24 The outpost 
at Fort Ross in California was also the responsibility of the Sitka 
pastor. 

Veniaminov’s greatest missionary achievement during his tenure 
in Sitka was the evangelization of the local Indians, the Kolosh. 
These were warlike and lived in the protection of the coastal 
mountains. They were provided with firearms by American traders 


10-4). The Attu church was built in 1830. According to the 1839 Report 
(p. 34) Netsvetov, who wrote to Veniaminov as soon as he arrived in 
America, intended to do some translations into Aleut, but contented himself 
with translating some additional texts to the Gospel of Matthew, concerning 
Jesus* birth and Ascension, and with making a revision of Veniaminov’s 
work. The Company showed its appreciation of Netsvetov in suggesting to 
the Irkutsk Bishop that he should be appointed in Sitka after Veniaminov 
left in 1838 (folio 298), a suggestion that did not come into effect. Visiting 
Attu in 1842, Bishop Veniaminov expressed the opinion that it was the 
best parish in Alaska, maybe better than Unalaska. He begged Netsvetov 
to prepare his Reader for priesthood (1842 Report , p. 67). In 1846, Bishop 
Veniaminov sent Netsvetov to found a mission up the Yukon River, ( Pis'ma 
1, pp. 196-198, 200-201). 

Netsvetov founded a mission in a native village, now called “Russian 
Mission/’ There was in this area only a trading post, staffed with one or 
two Russians. This mission gave birth to half a dozen parishes or important 
pastoral centers in Northern Alaska, fulfilling thus the missionary dreams 
of Veniaminov. Fifteen years later, already sick and blind, Netsvetov was 
allowed to retire, and died in Sitka (Pis'ma II, p. 384). 

* 3 In a private letter to Michael, however, Veniaminov confessed that 
he was homesick although he insisted that his poor health was his only 
reason for requesting to return to Irkutsk, (folios 208, 209) 

24 Veniaminov, Tvoreniya , Vol. 2, p, 12. 
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and posed a constant threat to the Russian settlement. The Kolosh 
resisted conversion since they thought that to become a Christian 
was to become a servant of the Russians. This, they felt, was the 
case with the Kodiak and Aleut natives. Veniaminov proceeded 
as he had in Unalaska by learning their language and organizing 
a school; but he began his work in earnest only in 1837. Since 
the diaries in the Veniaminov File end with 1836, no information 
is to be found on this remarkable accomplishment. Veniaminov 
describes his work among the Kolosh in the 1839 Report and this 
period is also covered in his biography.* 5 

In 1836, Veniaminov visited California in order to minister 
to the needs of the faithful at Fort Ross. He kept an extensive 
diary of his journey (folios 455 verso—451 verso); and, according 
to the 1839 Report, he visited Fort Ross once again in 1838 on 
his way to St. Petersburg. 26 The company ship sailed on July 
first and anchored in Bodega Bay, twenty-two miles south of Fort 
Ross, on July fifteenth. On the following day Veniaminov reached 
Fort Ross after an easy five hour ride on horseback. He comments: 

One must admit that the lightness of the air in California, 
the clean blue sky, the landscape, and the vegetation indigenous 
to this lattitude, at first sight amaze and fascinate those who 
were born further north, especially those from Unalaska or 
Sitka, (folio 445 verso) Fort Ross is a rather small but well 
organized settlement or village. There are about twenty-four 
houses and a few half underground dwellings fcr the Aleuts; 
the whole is surrounded by fields and woods. In the middle 
there is a small square palisade with two watch-towers and 
a few cannons. Inside the palisade are the chapel, the man¬ 
ager’s house, the office, the stores, the barracks, and a 
number of lodgings for higher ranking employees. The popula¬ 
tion is 260; 145 men and 106 women. There are 120 Russians, 
fifty-one half-breeds, fifty Kodiak natives, and thirty baptized 
Indians. 

From July 18 to August 23, Veniaminov attended to the needs 
of the population. Meanwhile, the ship left for Monterey and 
was to sail to San Francisco whence it would depart for Sitka. 
Veniaminov reached San Francisco on August 26, but the ship 
was not to sail until the middle of September, so he decided to 
visit the nearby Missions accompanied by the commander of the 
ship, (folio 449) Veniaminov’s diary continues: 

(San Jose) September 3. We landed at four P.M. and the 
horses belonging to the Mission journeyed there. At nine P.M. 
we met with the Padre who received us graciously. We stayed 
with him until Monday the 7th, also eating with him. His 


25 Ibid., pp. 12-31. Barsukov, op. cit ., pp. 81-91. 
26 Veniaminov, Tvoreniya , Vol. 2, pp. 8, 9. 
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name is Jose Maria Gonzales, reputed to be the most educated 
and kindest of all his colleagues in California. At the Mission 
I witnessed the rite of burial and the rite of baptism for 
small children. I have been to mass four times and was 
shown all the sacred vessels and the sacristy. Padre Gonzales 
and I had some talks on religion. For the first time I found 
that my even limited knowledge of Latin was of use to me, 
since it was in that language that we had to speak. 

(folio 449 verso) 

On September seventh, Veniaminov left with the commander and 
Padre Gonzales to visit the Mission in Santa Clara. Altogether, 
Veniaminov visited four missions and met five priests, (folio 450 
verso) He then returned to San Francisco to his ship bound for 
Sitka. 

In his biography of Veniaminov, Barsukov states that he wished 
to visit St. Petersburg in order to ask the Holy Synod to increase 
the number of churches and clergy in Alaska; and to suggest that 
the Alaskan clergy be placed under a local superior who would 
be responsible to the Irkutsk bishop. 27 He also wished to supervise 
the printing of his works in the Aleut language, since he alone 
was capable of performing the task properly. In his letters to the 
Chancery, however, we find no mention of his desire to petition 
the Holy Synod for a locally governed Alaska mission. In a letter 
written in 1836, he requested permission to return to Irkutsk by 
way of St. Petersburg on a company ship. He states that the printing 
of a new edition of his catechism could only be done in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, (folios 282, 283) He was granted permission 
four months later, but the Chancery intended to limit his stay in 
St. Petersburg to one month only, (folios 296, 297) This limitation 
was intended to prevent Veniaminov from exposing the shortcomings 
of the Irkutsk administration to the higher ecclesiastical authorities. 
After Bishop Michael had died in 1831 (Un. Arch. Sec. 1 #122, 
folio 260), the Irkutsk Chancery had become lax in its administra¬ 
tion of the Alaska mission. In 1833 and 1836, Veniaminov expressed 
his “surprise” that so little mail was arriving from the Chancery, 
(folios 415, 451 verso) When Golovin was sent to Unalaska, he 
was not even provided with a “personal” antimension, so that he 
could not celebrate the Liturgy outside of the Unalaska settlement, 
(folios 244, 245) 

The last letter preserved in the Veniaminov File is dated April 
19, 1838. (folio 305) Veniaminov left Alaska shortly thereafter 
for St. Petersburg while his wife and children were sent to Irkutsk. 
On the trip to Russia the ship visited the harbors of Honolulu, 
Tahiti, Rio de Janeiro, Falmouth, and Copenhagen. 28 The last 


S7 Barsukov, op. cit., pp. 103, 104. 
**Ibid ., p. 111. 
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document in the File is a decree of the Holy Synod dated March 
20, 1840, appointing Veniaminov as head of the American mission, 
(folios 313, 315) Soon afterwards Alaska was organized into a 
diocese directly under the authority of the Holy Synod. The Irkutsk 
Chancery then added Veniaminov’s diaries to its files of official 
documents and correspondence and sent the entire collection to the 
new diocese of Alaska. 


CONCLUSION 

Up to 1822, there were in America only two Russian priests, 
and they lacked zeal. In 1823 and 1825, Bishop Michael of 
Irkutsk sent two priests to Alaska, Veniaminov and Netsvetov, 
and both proved to be eminent missionaries. In 1833 the Irkutsk 
diocese yielded another missionary of value, Golovin. Finally, in 
1840, came a fourth missionary of value, Litvintsev. Among them, 
Veniaminov, with his experience of ten years in the Aleutian 
Islands, followed with four years in the capital of Alaska, of his 
properly missionary work in Nushgak Bay and among the Sitka 
Indians, was best prepared to give a missionary impetus to the 
American Mission. In him, the keen eye of Metropolitan Filaret 
of Moscow saw a gifted churchman, and promoted him as head 
of the first diocese of America. 

And behind this missionary dawn in the far North, the humble 
monk Herman was praying silently in his hermitage. 
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Criteria of Truth in Orthodox Theology 


Thomas Hopko 


My assignment for today’s meeting* was to select four or five 
articles by Orthodox theologians for the purpose of analysing them 
to discover each author’s criteria of theological method and 
judgment. The plan, of course, was to select these articles from 
authors known to be very different in their particular styles and 
approaches, and to represent not only different schools of thought 
but different positions of action in the life of the Church. 

As I began to select the articles, I discovered that there is 
an extraordinary number of works dealing with the problem of 
criteria of truth and the meaning of authority in the Church. I 
discovered as well that there exists an extraordinary agreement 
among the authors investigated about what the criteria of Orthodox 
theology are and how they are to be understood and employed, 
at least as these authors express themselves in their written words. 

P. Bratsiotis, for example, contends that “the Orthodox Church 
adheres to the principles and piety of the early, undivided. Catholic 
Church: n 

This fundamental idea constitutes the most prominent feature 
of Orthodoxy, and contains the norm and criterion of its 
truth, its claim to be the early Catholic Church itself. 2 

This same author, however, realizes that there must be some way 


*This paper introduced a discussion on theological criteria at the meeting 
of the Orthodox Theological Society, held at Hellenic College, Brookline, 
Mass., on April 23, 1971 . 

*P. Bratsiotis, “The Fundamental Principles and Main Characteristics of 
the Orthodox Church, 1 * Orthodoxy, A Faith and Order Dialogue, (Faith 
and Order Papers, No. 30), Geneva, 1960, p. 8. (Italics his.) 

2 Idem. 



to discover what the principles and piety of the early Catholic 
Church are. He offers as the way the “steady adherence to holy 
tradition ” 3 and the “supreme authority in the Orthodox Church ... 
the Ecumenical Councils.” 4 But the author still finds it necessary 
to make a specific reference in this same article to his essential 
agreement with A. Khomiakov and the famous 1848 Encyclical 
of the Eastern Patriarchs that “the people as a whole constitute 
the body of the Church whose voice and instrument are the 
hierarchy” and that “the highest authority in Orthodoxy is the 
Church as a whole.” 5 

In other words, the decisive criterion of an Ecumenical Council 
is the recognition of its decrees by the whole Church, which is 
therefore in fact the sole authority in Orthodoxy. 6 

Although Bratsiotis makes no direct mention of the Holy 
Spirit in his article, he does insist on the eschatological, ascetic 
and mystic character of the Church; he speaks of man’s deification 
and the participation of the laity in the full life of the Church; 
and actually defines holy tradition as “the ‘Word of God’ (John 
1:1), as ‘water springing up to everlasting life’ (John 4:14),” 7 
which the seventh chapter of the same gospel identifies with die 
action of the Holy Spirit. (7:39) 

Prof. S. Verhovskoy writes that “God is the only authority in 
the Church ” 8 but he quickly adds “nevertheless we may also speak 
of the authority of the Church itself... which basically coincides 
with divine authority” 9 in its scripture and tradition as well as its 
“dogmas, canons and moral commandments.” 10 Although the 
hierarchy is normally entrusted with the promotion and defense 
of the truth, Verhovskoy makes his ultimate appeal to the Holy 
Spirit. 

A vital understanding and interpretation of Divine Truth, a 
wise application of the canons and moral laws are given only 
to those who are directly enlightened and guided by the Holy 
Spirit. 11 

Thus, although the author insists “that of all ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions, the Ecumenical Council is the one possessing the highest 


s Idem. 

4 Ibid., p. 14. 

*Ibid., p. 13-14 (Italics his.) 

6 1 bid., p. 14. 

7 Ibid., p. 9. 

8 S. Verhovskoy, “The Highest Authority in the Church,” St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Quarterly , Vol. 4, No. 2-3, 1960, p. 82. (Italics his.) 

•Ibid., p. 82-83. 

10 Ibid., p. 83. 
n Ibid., p. 79. 
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authority” and that the “general council of bishops is the supreme 
power in the Church,” 12 he says clearly that “the Church as a 
whole has not only the right but the duty to disobey and even 
consider as excommunicated a minister should he become openly 
unfaithful.” 13 This is so because “the whole body of the Church 
is the bearer and protector of the Orthodox teaching.” 14 

Over and again Prof. Verhovskoy refers to the necessity for 
the indwelling of God in the Spirit in the Church and in all 
members of the Church, directly quoting the statement of St. 
Irenaeus which is quoted by several of the authors investigated 
on this question, namely that “where the Holy Spirit is, there is 
the Church; and where the Church is there is the Holy Spirit, 
and He is Truth.” 15 

By this brief look at the positions of Bratsiotis and Verhovskoy 
we can trace the main lines followed by all of the others as well. 
For each of the authors directly studied on this point, and there 
are about twenty to whom concrete reference could be made here, 
the Holy Spirit alone remains the ultimate criterion of truth for 
Christians even though other external institutions in the Church, 
such as [the Tradition of the Church, including the Holy Scriptures]; 
the Councils; and the Church itself are named as die “highest” 
and the “supreme” authorities providing formal criteria for the 
judgment of truth. The fact that the Spirit alone remains ultimate 
is so because all of the institutional authorities in the Church and 
the Church itself taken as a whole cannot and must not remain 
“external” to the believer, and indeed not to the theologian! 

Thus Father Florovsky, who represents a living synthesis of 
many schools of Orthodox theology, referring to the Congress of 
Orthodox Theologians held in Athens in 1936, calls for a “creative 
return” to the Fathers as the task of contemporary Orthodox 
theology and makes the following remarks relevant to our subject: 

The main distinctive mark of Patristic theology was its 
“existential” character. (...) Their theology was keryg- 
matic.... Their ultimate reference was still to faith, to 
spiritual comprehension. 

Their theology was a witness. Apart from the life in Christ 
theology carries no conviction, and if separated from the life 
of faith theology may easily degenerate into empty dialectics, 
a vain polylogia without spiritual consequences. 

Theology of this kind can never be separated from the life 


l Hbid. y p. 84. 

13 Ibid., p. 83. 

“Idem. 

15 / bid., p. 78. (Other authors use slightly different translations of this 
text.) 
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of prayer and the practice of virtue. “The climax of purity 
is the beginning of theology,” in the phrase of St. John 
Klimakos.... 

“Theology” is not an aim in itself. It is always but a way. 
Theology represents no more than an “intellectual contour” 
of the revealed Truth, a “poetic” testimony to it. Only in an 
act of faith is this contour filled with living content. Yet the 
“contour” is also indispensable. 

... theology is never a self-explanatory discipline. It appeals 
constantly to the vision of faith. 16 

Thus once again the accent falls on “tradition... the continuity 
of divine assistance, the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit.” 17 

The Church is not bound by “the letter.” She is constantly 
moved forth by “the spirit.” The same Spirit, the Spirit of 
Truth, which spake through the Prophets, which guided the 
Apostles, which illumined the Evangelists, is still abiding in 
the Church, and guides her into the fuller understanding of 
the divine truth, from glory to glory. 18 

So also we could refer to I. Karmiris: 

Orthodox theology... must be rooted in the Holy Scripture 
and Sacred Tradition, enriched by revelation in Christ, bearing 
fruit in the Holy Spirit, and serving the Church, while guarding 
“the preaching of the Apostles and the dogmas of the 
Apostles” who placed a seal on a single faith. 19 

And to E. Stephanou: 

Since the day of Pentecost when the Holy Spirit descended 
and the Church was founded, it remained with the Church 
inhabiting it forever. Consequently the Holy Spirit is the 
highest and final authority in the Church. The Church is 
unerring because she manifests the power of the Holy Spirit 
in this regard. 

We read and we hear the Scriptures, but Tradition represents 
a living activity of the Holy Spirit, which can be apprehended 
within the sphere of rebirth. 20 


16 G. Florovsky, “The Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” Orthodoxy , A 
Faith and Order Dialogue, (Faith and Order Papers, No. 30), Geneva, 
1960, p. 41. (Italics his.) 

17 Ibid., p. 40. 

18 Idem. 

19 I. Karmiris, “Contemporary Orthodox Theology and Its Task,” St . 
Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, Vol. 13, No. 1-2, 1969, p. 13. 

40 E. Stephanou, Belief and Practices in the Orthodox Church, New York, 
1965, p. 11, 13. 
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And to Prof. N. Arseniev: 

The gift of Grace given to a local church may be of immense 
value and holiness, but there is never an external assurance, 
a juridical pledge that these gifts will continue to be received 
if the receiver is unworthy of them. Unerring knowledge of 
the Divine Truth is given to sanctity, the bearer of that 
knowledge is the Spirit of God, and the Church of God is 
permeated by this Spirit and founded on the Mystical 
Cornerstone—Christ. 21 

The positions mentioned above are not different from that 

of Vladimir Lossky who is famous for his insistance on the 
essential oneness of theology, spirituality and the mystical life 
of the Church which he identifies directly with holy tradition. 

Tradition in fact has a pneumatological character: it is 

the life of the Church in the Holy Spirit. Truth can have 
no external criterion, for it is manifest of itself and made 
inwardly plain; it is given in greater or lesser degree to all 
members of the Church; for all are called to know, to 

preserve, to defend the truths of the faith. 22 

We could continue with direct references to men of various back¬ 
grounds and positions in the Church Kaloghirou, 23 Konstantinides, 24 
and Nissiotis; 25 Bulgakov 28 and Afanasiev; 27 Schmemann 28 and 

Meyendorff; 29 Azkoul 30 and Ashanin. 31 The conclusions are all 


21 N. Arseniev, “Some Thoughts about the See of Rome in the Church 
Universal,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly , Vol. 4, No. 4, 1960, p. 5. 
(Italics his.) 

22 V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, London, 
1957, p. 188. 

23 J. Kaloghirou, “Sacred Tradition: Its Source and Its Task in the 
Church,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1965. 

^Metropolitan Chrysostomos Konstantinidis, “Eastern and Western Tradi¬ 
tions Within Orthodoxy,” Orthodoxy, A Faith and Order Dialogue, (Faith 
and Order Papers, No. 30), Geneva, 1960. 

^N. Nissiotis, “The Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity for 
Church Life and Theology,” The Orthodox Ethos, ed. A. J. Philippou, 
Oxford, 1964. 

26 S. Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church, London, 1935. 

27 N. Afanasiev, The Church of the Holy Spirit, (To be published this 
year in Paris, in Russian). 

28 A. Schmemann, “Freedom in the Church,” The Word in History, Ed. 
T. Patrick Burke, New York, 1966. 

29 J. Meyendorff, “Historical Relativism and Authority in Christian 
Dogma,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly , Vol. 11, No. 2, 1967. 

30 M. Azkoul, “Letter to a Brother,” Logos, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1971. 

31 C. Ashanin, “The Rise of Theological Consciousness,” Logos, Vol. Ill, 
No. 7, 1970. 
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essentially the same. All agree that the Tradition of the Church 
is the living experience and witness of the Holy Spirit Who gives 
life and meaning to the traditional words and formulae of the 
Bible, the Councils and the Saints. 

Thus the conclusion of A. Khomiakov a century ago is the 
one which continues to sum up the consensus of opinion among 
Orthodox theologians about the meaning of authority and the 
criteria of truth in the Christian Church. 

No—the Church is not an authority, just as God is not an 
authority and Christ is not an authority, since authority is 
something external to us. The Church is not an authority, 

I say, but the truth—and at the same time the inner life 
of the Christian since God, Christ, the Church live in him 
with a life more real than the heart which is beating in his 
breast or the blood flowing through his veins. But they are 
alive in him only insofar as he himself is living by the 
ecumenical life of love and unity, i.e. by the life of the 
Church. 82 

Khomiakov then goes on to formulate—referring directly to the 
1848 Encyclical—his well-known teaching about the need for any 
council to be received by the entire Church, “the whole people 
of the Church ... so that all might be joined in that free unity 
which is the manifestation of the Spirit of God.” 33 

Thus there are the scriptures and sacred tradition, the councils 
and the canons, the dogmas and the liturgy, the fathers and the 
saints ... the Church itself in its theandric fullness and totality: 
Christ and His Body. There is God Himself, the Blessed Trinity. 
These are all “authorities” for the Church and for the theologian 
only inasmuch as they remain “external.” They cease to be 
“authorities” when we enter into living communion with them in 
the one Holy Spirit who vivifies and enlightens them as He vivifies 
and enlightens us. 

The task of theology in the Church is exactly this: to transform 
the external expressions of truth, and the externality of God 
Himself, into our own truth, and so to be able to express this 
truth within the context, conditions and demands of our own life 
and mission. Thus theology will be first of all our own interior 
appropriation of truth, our own vision of reality and so, our own 
salvation. And only then can it be the authentic expression of 
truth to others as proclamation, witness and defense. In this sense, 
theology is as much an ascetical and spiritual task as it is an 
intellectual and academic one. It is the task of faith, prayer and 
purification as much as the work of investigating the traditionally 


82 A. Khomiakov, “On the Western Confessions of Faith,” Ultimate 
Questions, Ed. A. Schmemann, New York, 1965, p. 50. 
zz Ibid., p. 62. (Italics his.) 
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accepted and affirmed “intellectual contours” of truth preserved in 
the Church, together with all affirmations about reality of the 
philosophers, scientists and artists. Thus theology is the task of 
attaining and appropriating in the most authentically personal way, 
the Spirit of Truth, the Mind of Christ, the Consensus of Tradition, 
the Sensus of the Church, the Phronema of the Fathers. 

It is at this point that we encounter our difficulty. If the 
understanding of authority in the Church and the criteria for 
theology and truth were different among our authors, we would 
have no difficulty in explaining their various positions in the 
Church and their diverse desires and demands for Orthodox action 
in the modem world. But how can we explain the theological and 
existential diversity among those who at least verbally defend the 
very same principles of thought and action relative to Christian 
truth and life? I will offer a few considerations on this question. 

In the first place each theologian claiming to be Orthodox 
claims as well to be traditional, and so, of course, scriptural; 
faithful to the Church; a willing instrument of the Holy Spirit. 
Even with the best intentions, however, it can easily be the case 
that there is a simple disagreement about what is in fact the 
teaching of the Bible and the Tradition of the Church on any 
given point. Here nothing will be resolved without adequate 
information and the willingness and effort to meet and to discuss. 
Sadly, of course, this intercommunion among Orthodox theologians 
is very poor and the “communication gap” hinders a clear meeting 
of minds even on the most pressing issues. 

In addition to this very simple point, difficulties also arise, 
even in cases of the best intentions, when there is in fact a 
different experience of the Church involved. Not only from different 
studies, but from very different appreciations and experiences of 
such things as church structure, education, liturgical participation, 
spiritual counsel, do different thoughts and actions emerge which 
are actually different theologies although the words and the 
formulae are identically the same. Here it all depends what “living 
content” is given to such expressions as Church, Tradition, the 
Fathers... and even the Spirit, Christ and God Himself! Thus it 
can happen that different experiential roots give rise to different 
verbal expressions; or more treacherously, to similar and even 
identical verbal expressions which as a matter of fact carry quite 
diverse contents in reality. Thus at this point it is not so much a 
question merely of meeting and discussing. It is much more urgently 
the necessity of penetrating beyond studies and papers and words 
to the living experience of faith. This is admittedly very difficult 
but, according to the Orthodox tradition (I would affirm), truly 
possible and absolutely necessary. For only on this level is there 
a genuine unity in the Spirit of Truth in any case. 

Also, still presupposing the best of intentions, theological 
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diversity can arise because of the very simple fact that any personal 
appropriation of truth, and certainly any expression of it, is 
inevitably one-sided. This is so not only because of the limitations 
of the individual theologian (his subjective makeup, his education, 
experience, etc.) but also because of the many-sidedness of truth, 
of God Himself, whose self-expressions are literally infinite. 
Theology, therefore, both as spiritual insight as well as verbal 
expression, will always be partial both because of the theologian 
and because of the impossibility for the total comprehension of 
the object of the enterprise, namely God and all things in Him. 
Nevertheless it has to be emphasized that the progressive integration 
of all theologies into the one Theology of the Church is the task 
of theologians and the work of theology itself: to attain, or rather 
to be constantly attaining to the essential unity of the Truth of 
the One God. Thus again, various theologies can never remain 
isolated in their own exclusiveness and will always allow for their 
mutual integration if they are indeed authentic expressions of the 
one Truth of God. Once more, only a meeting of minds and hearts 
in openess and honesty can resolve difficulties on this level. 

It has to be admitted, however, that there are not always the 
best intentions among theologians and that it can happen that, 
while expressing the same verbal formulas, given theologians as a 
matter of fact are hindered by their own sins: personal pride, the 
desire to please or appease, hatred, vainglory, psychological hangups 
of one sort or another, etc. Thus many may profess the same 
criteria of truth and repeat the same theological phrases, but may 
be denied the living communion with the Truth just because their 
hearts are evil. This obviously, when it exists, will be no small 
cause of real dissension among those who on paper appear to be 
of one mind and heart. Here the whole emphasis on spiritual 
purification relative to theological truth takes on its proper relevance. 

Finally, since it is the Holy Spirit who is the final and only 
authority for Truth, it is inevitable in any case that theology will 
always end up, beyond all disputation and demonstration, in simple 
affirmation. The final word will always be: “It seemed good to 
us and the Holy Spirit!” The words of the Apostle Paul on this 
point remain conclusive: 

Now we have received ... the Spirit which is from God, 
that we might understand the gifts bestowed on us by God. 

And we impart this in words not taught by human wisdom 
but taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to those 
who possess the Spirit. The unspiritual man does not receive 
the gifts of the Spirit of God for they are folly to him, and 
he is not able to understand them because they are spiritually 
discerned. The spiritual man judges all things, but is himself 
judged by no one. For who has known the mind of the Lord 
so as to instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ. 

(I Corinthians 2:12-16) 
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In this light all true theologies find their unity in the Spirit of 
God, and spiritual men see their essential oneness. In this light as 
well every truth of philosophers, scientists, poets, artists, visionaries 
of every sort, both within and without the Church, is capable of 
adoption and integration into Christian theology. For there is one 
Truth and one Spirit of Truth Who is the only “criterion” of truth 
for every man who comes into the world—and certainly for the 
Orthodox theologian whose very vocation is the contemplation and 
expression of this mystery of God. 
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In Sight of the Logos 
Dostoyevsky's Crime and Punishment 
As Spiritual Art* 

George A. Panichas 


Le vrai drame du siecle est dans Vecart 
qu’on laisse croitre entre Vhomme tem- 
porel et Vhomme intemporel. Uhomme 
eclaire sur un versant va-t-il s’obscurcir 
sur Vautre? -St. John Perse 


I 

Dostoevsky wrote Crime and Punishment between September 
1865 and December 1866. It first appeared serially in The Russian 
Messenger and then separately in 1867. Containing, as he said, 
“much that is courageous and new,” this novel was Dostoevsky’s 
first major achievement, a “great revelation,” and even, according 
to one claim, “the greatest tragedy about a murderer... written 
since Macbeth .” Whatever the validity of its comparison with 
Shakespeare’s work. Crime and Punishment not only established 
Dostoevsky’s post-Siberian reputation but also had a far-reaching 
influence, the magnitude of which Friedrich Nietzsche captures when 
he writes in his Twilight of the Idols, “Dostoevsky ... was the only 
psychologist from whom I had anything to learn: he belongs to 
the happiest windfalls of my life, happier than the discovery of 
Stendhal.” 


*This is the first of a series of articles to be published in connection with 
the 150th anniversary of Dostoevsky*s birth, Oct . 30, 1971. 
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Critics speak of Crime and Punishment as “the ripe fruit of 
the katorga a “novel-drama” which depicts “philosophy in action” 
embodies “the ethical problem,” “puts forward problems and 
riddles,” and “illustrates the crisis of Humanism, what its morality 
leads to, the suicide of man by self-affirmation.” “In Dostoevsky 
the eschatological tension develops into eschatology itself,” Eduard 
Thurneysen observes. “The absolutely final word of his novels is 
‘resurrection.’ Over the dark abysses of the humanity which he 
depicts there glows from beyond the light of a great forgiveness. 
His men and women confront the problematical nature of their 
lives questioning, crushed and broken, vexed and shaken. It looms 
over them like the nearness of death.” 1 Indeed, what stands out in 
Crime and Punishment is Dostoevsky’s synthesis of artistic technique 
and religious-philosophical thought to dramatize what he called the 
“psychological account of a certain crime.” 

Crime and Punishment, The Idiot (1869), The Devils (1871), 
A Raw Youth (1874), and The Brothers Karamazov (1880) form, 
as D. S. Mirsky notes, “a connected cycle,” dramatic in construction, 
philosophic in significance, and tragic in conception. The famous 
passage of a letter written by Dostoevsky to M. N. Katkov in 
September 1865, which bears re-quoting, both outlines the plan of 
Crime and Punishment and underscores the dramatic, the philo¬ 
sophic, and the tragic perspectives comprising the artistic and the 
ideational constituents of this novel: 

A young man of middle-class origin who is living in dire 
need is expelled from the university. From superficial and 
weak thinking, having been influenced by certain “unfinished” 
ideas in the air, he decides to get himself out of a difficult 
situation quickly by killing an old woman, a usurer and 
widow of a government servant. The old woman is crazy, 
deaf, sick, greedy, and evil. She charges scandalous rates of 
interest, devours the well-being of others, and, having reduced 
her younger sister to the state of a servant, oppresses her with 
work.... He decides to kill and rob her so as to make his 
mother, who is living in the provinces, happy; to save his 
sister from the libidinous importunities of the head of the 
estate where she is serving as a lady’s companion; and then 
to finish his studies, go abroad and be, for the rest of his 
life, honest, firm, and unflinching in fulfilling his “humanitarian 
duty toward mankind.” This would, according to him, “make 
up for the crime” which is committed against an old woman, 
who does not know why she is living and who would perhaps 
die in a month anyway. 

... he is able to commit his crime, completely by chance, 
quickly and successfully. 


1 Dostoevsky, trans. Keith R. Crim, (Richmond, Virginia, 1964 [1921]), 
p. 44. 
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After this, a month passes before events come to a 
definite climax. There is not, nor can there be, any suspicion 
of him. After the act the psychological process of the crime 
unfolds. Questions which he cannot resolve well up in the 
murderer; feelings he had not foreseen or suspected torment 
his heart. God’s truth and earthly law take their toll, and he 
feels forced at last to give himself up. ... The feeling of 
separation and isolation from mankind, which he felt im¬ 
mediately after the crime, tortured him. Human nature and 
the law of truth take their toll. The criminal decides to 
accept suffering so as to redeem his deed. 

As an artist Dostoevsky is at his best in dramatizing the human 
soul in torment, in this case the soul of Rodion Romanovitch 
Raskolnikov, a handsome, debt-ridden, unhappy, intelligent, and 
idealistic twenty-three-year-old student living in St. Petersburg in 
a “little room under the very roof of a tall five-storey building 
[that] was more like a cupboard than a living-room.” From 
beginning to end, from crime to punishment and its aftermath, the 
novel recreates Raskolnikov’s conflict, which is ultimately a conflict 
of values. His every thought and action mirror a soul in torment: 
conscience and hope struggle against an arrogance of intellect and 
a sense of nothingness; the sacred opposes the profane impulses in 
man; doubt and disbelief contend with certitude and affirmation. 

Raskolnikov can be characterized as one who enacts the truth 
of St. Paul’s words that “we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
Undoubtedly, Raskolnikov’s wrestlings image not only the soul’s 
“shame and fear” but also outer turmoil; the man is viewed in a 
total process involving himself and others, both his own inner 
world and the world around him. His wrestlings occur in the awful 
hours and in the dark days without end in his lodgings, which are 
again and again compared to a “coffin.” “It was a tiny cubicle, 
about six feet in length, which looked most miserable with its 
dusty, yellowish paper peeling off the walls everywhere.” 3 
Raskolnikov’s poverty, his tattered clothes, his confusion, his 
bitterness, his loneliness, his terror, his restless movements amid 
the “peculiar summer stench which is so familiar to everyone who 
lives in Petersburg”—further disclose the schismatic nature of his 
soul. 

Petersburg is to Dostoevsky what Paris is to Balzac and London 
to Dickens. Indeed, he writes in the best tradition of great 
visionaries and mythopoets of the novel who make use of a 
particular city in evolving their myths and in giving order to their 


2 David Magarshack’s translation of Crime and Punishment (Penguin 
Books) is used throughout this essay. 
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visions. “The streets,” one critic remarks, “are Raskolnikov’s contact 
with life.... The real city... is also a city of the mind in the way 
that its atmosphere answers Raskolnikov’s spiritual condition and 
almost symbolizes it.” 3 Petersburg contributes to the dissolution 
of families (the Raskolnikovs, the Marmeladovs) and is the 
background for identifying states of mind and of isolation. Other 
external elements also objectify the landscape of a soul in torment. 
Actions and dialogue of the novel are set against darkness, strange 
silences, stolen glances, narrow stairways, candlelit rooms, stuffy 
cafes, frightened whispers presaging dread events. 

Not to go unnoticed are Raskolnikov’s dreams, which disclose 
his malaise , a “sickness unto death,” to quote Kierkegaard. 
Dostoevsky’s employment of dreams was to anticipate what Carl 
Gustav Jung speaks of as phenomena in the “nocturnal realm of 
the psyche” that give us “more than we ask”—“an insight into the 
causes of the neurosis”—affording “a prognosis as well,” an 
“ineluctable truth,” “the utterance of the unconscious,” the “secrets 
of the inner life.” Raskolnikov’s solitude helps to give birth to his 
nightmares and reveals concurrently that “there are two sources 
of solitude and its agony: being cut off from men and being cut 
off from God.” 4 “Solitude,” as Nietzsche reminds us, “has seven 
skins; nothing can penetrate it.” 

The scene depicting Raskolnikov’s murdering Alyona Ivanovna, 
“the old woman moneylender and widow of a Government clerk,” 
and her half-sister, Lisaveta Ivanovna, “a tall, ungainly, shy, and 
meek woman of thirty-five, almost an idiot.. . who always seemed 
to be pregnant... a quiet creature, gentle, timid, and acquiescent,” 
provides, in George Steiner’s words, “an example of a novelist 
who must be read with a constant commitment of our visual 
imagination.” 5 It provides, that is, a view of a creative genius in 
a work of art characterized by “the architecture and substance of 
drama.” The murder scene illustrates Dostoevsky’s dramatic mode, 
his “episodic climaxes,” his “unfailing instinct for the dramatic 
scene,” and his “tragico-fantastic” realism vigorously reinforced by 
his mastery of the Gothic tradition in fiction, with its murders, its 
other sins, its terrors. In English literature this tradition goes back 
to Horace Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto (1764), Ann Radcliffe’s 
The Mysteries of Vdolpho (1794), M. G. Lewis’s The Monk 
(1796), and Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein (1818); on the continent 


s See Donald Fanger, Dostoevsky and Romantic Realism. A Study oj 
Dostoevsky in Relation to Balzac, Dickens, and Gogol (Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, 1965). 

4 See Ralph Harper, The Seventh Solitude. Man*s Isolation in Kierkegaard, 
Dostoevsky, and Nietzsche (Baltimore, Maryland, 1965). 

s See Tolstoy or Dostoevsky . An Essay in Old Criticism. (New York, 
1959). 
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it appeared in the works of Hugo, Balzac, Schiller, and Georges 
Sand, four writers who exerted much influence on Dostoevsky. 

The ways in which Dostoevsky dramatizes the two murders 
testifies to his (often overlooked) powers as a craftsman who 
insists on giving, in his own words, “all the facts without reflection.” 
Raskolnikov’s getting the hatchet; his walk along the street; his 
careful attention to the time of day; his climbing the stairs quietly 
and cautiously to the fourth-floor flat of the moneylender: all these 
are details rendered with imaginative intensity, culminating in his 
arrival at the door of the flat. The silences, the pauses and hesitations, 
the interior monologue, the heart-pounding, the pain of decision, the 
sudden ringing of the bell, the hushed, fearful movements coming 
from inside, eliciting a fateful note that hangs oppressively over killer 
and victim alike: the developed intensity of this scene is astonishing. 

If there is dramatic intensity in the circumstances surrounding 
the first murder, there is a dramatic momentum in the events that 
follow, with the sudden “sound of footsteps” heard in the room 
where the old woman was: “But all of a sudden he distinctly heard 
a faint cry... as though someone had uttered a faint, abrupt moan 
and stopped.” Then there occurs a “dead silence,” as we view 
Raskolnikov “squatting on his haunches by the box and [waiting], 
hardly daring to breathe.” Now, suddenly—with the same element 
of suddenness that recurs in the novel—“he jumped to his feet, 
snatched up the hatchet and rushed out of the bedroom.” The second 
murder is committed and the element of suddenness is now 
complemented by a terrible lush, a rhythmic element echoing 
throughout here. It is Lisaveta, “with a big bundle in her arms, 
looking petrified at the dead body.” Gripped by fear and horror, 
“her whole body shaking like a leaf and her face twitching 
convulsively,” she is unable to cry out. “She raised her hand a 
little, opened her mouth, but did not utter a cry. She now began 
to walk backwards, retreating slowly, looking at him, but without 
making a sound.” The details of how Raskolnikov murders Lisaveta 
again illustrate Dostoevsky’s “unfailing instinct for the dramatic 
scene”: 


He rushed at her with the hatchet. Her lips were twisted 
pitifully, like those of little children who are beginning to be 
afraid of something and, without taking their eyes off the 
object of their fright, are about to scream. And so simple, 
crushed, and cowed was this unhappy Lisaveta that she did 
not even lift her hands to protect her face, though that was 
the most natural and inevitable gesture at that moment, for 
the hatchet was now raised straight over her face. All she 
did was to lift her free hand a little, at some distance from 
her face, and extend it slowly towards the hatchet as though 
pushing it away. The blow fell straight across her skull. She 
was hit with the blade of the hatchet, which split the top of 
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her forehead open, penetrating almost to the crown of her 
head. She just collapsed in a heap on the floor. 

Other scenes also achieve a translation of drama into prose 
fiction. There is the pathetic meeting between Raskolnikov and 
Marmeladov. There are the three fascinating confrontations of 
Raskolnikov and the examining magistrate Porfiry Petrovitch, a 
lawyer who more than suspects the murderer. And there is the 
scene in which Raskolnikov meets with Sonia, when he kisses her 
foot, bowing down “to all suffering humanity,” when he terms 
himself “a great, great sinner,” and when she reads to him from 
the fourth Gospel about the raising of Lazarus—a prophetic episode 
that discloses the duality of Raskolnikov’s very being, his groping 
for redemption colliding with a stubborn refusal to repent. 

Dostoevsky’s gift for the dramatic is equally evident in his 
rendering of Raskolnikov’s encounters with Zamyotov, the chief 
clerk at the police station; with Luzhin; with Svidrigaylov. 
Dostoevsky extracts the maximum effectiveness from the dialogic 
processes through a subtle blending of scene and language, often 
packed with tension and irony. Thus, Raskolnikov nearly makes a 
confession to Zamyotov at the police station and then in a 
restaurant. When the chief clerk catches him reading newspaper 
accounts of the murders, his suspicions are sharpened. But 
Raskolnikov’s boldness is too much for Zamyotov as the murderer 
recreates the details of his crime. “ ‘You’re mad!’ said Zamyotov, 
also, for some unknown reason, almost in a whisper, and again, 
for some unknown reason, he moved suddenly from Raskolnikov.” 

It suffices to say that the dialogues serve to put us “right into 
the middle of... [Dostoevsky’s] people; [hence] we are much 
closer to them than to people in real life, and consequently we 
discover characteristics which we scarcely notice in nature. These 
discoveries are apparently due to our intimate intercourse with 
the characters.” 6 Through these dialogues, likewise, we fathom 
the peculiar human qualities that distinguish a cross-section of 
human character: Marmeladov’s destitution, Zamyotov’s super¬ 
ficiality, Porfiry’s artistry, Luzhin’s bourgeois machinations, 
Svidrigaylov’s baseness, Sonia’s faith and innocence. 

Dostoevsky’s dramatic sense, therefore, achieves a perfect blend 
of word and of physical detail, with the visual element enhancing 
the auditory. We hear voices, which we identify with faces and 
bodies, as if Dostoevsky’s people occupied places on a stage: for 
example, the portraits of Luzhin and of Porfiry that delineate 
special qualities giving an index to the total personality of each. 
The following description of Luzhin, Dunya’s fiance, vivifies a 


e Julius Meier-Graefe, Dostoevsky: The Man and His Work , trans. Herbert 
H. Marks (London, 1928), p. 141. 
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“smooth” man of selfish ends who knows how to play the role 
to the hilt and to make the proper appearance, the right impressions, 
all the time seeking to control and manipulate and exploit and trap 
others (the description helps to show why Marxist critics condemn 
Luzhin as the epitome of “decadent” bourgeois mentality): 

All his clothes had just come from the tailor’s, and every¬ 
thing was perfect-Even his brand-new stylish hat proclaimed 

it: Mr. Luzhin treated it with too great a deference and held 
it a little too carefully in his hands. Even the delightful pair 
of lavendar gloves, real Jouvain, established the same fact, if 
only because he did not wear them, but merely carried them 
about in his hands for show. As for Mr. Luzhin’s clothes, 
light and youthful colours predominated in them. He wore 
a most becoming summer jacket of a light brown shade, light 
summer trousers, the same kind of waistcoat, a fine linen 
shirt straight from the shop, the lightest possible cambric 
cravat with pink stripes, and, needless to say, it all suited him 
perfectly. His extremely fresh and even handsome face always 
looked younger than his forty-five years. His dark mutton- 
chop whiskers set it off very fetchingly at either side of his 
shining and clean-shaven chin. 

And in the following description of Porfiry we view an alert 
observer of other men, a brilliant skirmisher, and a “dangerous 
antagonist.” Porfiry is every bit Raskolnikov’s mental equal. He 
knows what questions to ask, how to ask them, how to weigh 
responses to them. He is a wise knower and an artist in his own 
right. 

He was a man of about thirty-five, of not quite medium 
height, corpulent and even paunchy, clean-shaven, with closely 
cropped hair on a large round head which bulged out rather 
peculiarly at the back. He had a chubby, round, and some¬ 
what snub-nosed face of an unhealthy yellowish complexion, 
but cheerful and even bantering. It would have been good- 
humored but for the expression of his eyes, with a sort of 
faintly watery glint in them, covered with almost white, 
blinking eyelashes, which conveyed the impression that he was 
strangely out of keeping with his whole figure, which reminded 
one somehow of the figure of an old peasant woman, and 
invested it with something much more serious than one 
would have expected at first sight. 


II 

Raskolnikov is Dostoevsky’s astonishingly prophetic conception 
of temporal man who lives in a progressively desacralized world. 
In The Sacred and the Profane Mircea Eliade helps us to com* 
prehend some of the traits of “profane man” who strives to “empty” 
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himself of all religion and all “transhuman meaning” and to become 
“free” and “pure,” and his words could easily summarize 
Raskolnikov’s own condition, his emerging ethos, his private 
mythology in all its paradoxes: 

Modern nonreligious man assumes a new existential 
situation; he regards himself solely as the subject and agent 
of history, and he refuses all appeal to transcendence. In other 
words, he accepts no model for humanity outside the human 
condition as it can be seen in the various historical situations. 

Man makes himself, and he only makes himself completely 
in proportion as he desacralizes himself and the world. The 
sacred is the prime obstacle to his freedom. 7 

The philosophical facets of Crime and Punishment are thus 
directly related to the fact that Raskolnikov is an “atheistic humanist” 
who has rejected traditional religious values; a “superman” who 
seeks to destroy the “old morality,” and who, borrowing here Romano 
Guardini’s phrase, seeks to express menschliche Selbstbehauptung , 
human self-assertiveness. In the opening page Raskolnikov’s own 
thoughts announce the philosophical problem of the novel: 
“ .. . everything is in a man’s own hands, and if he lets everything 
slip through his fingers, it is through sheer cowardice. That’s an 
axiom. I wonder, though, what people fear most. It seems to me 
that what they are afraid of most is of taking a new step or 
uttering a new word.” Raskolnikov murders for the purpose of 
overcoming all principles and obstacles, as well as for the purpose 
of becoming a “titan” in spite of his past, his family, his innate 
humanity and his generosity. His “terrible dream,” just before the 
murders, of how as a boy of seven he protested against the brutal 
beating of a mare by a heartless and sadistic owner, clearly brings 
out in his deeper being, his unconscious, humane elements and the 
spiritual essences that he must override once he chooses to put 
into action the philosophy of the superman. 

Indeed, Raskolnikov’s theory and actions dramatize some of 
the important ideological elements current at the time Dostoevsky 
was writing and are presented in the idiom of an age that looked 
back to the eighteenth century, to the Enlightenment and to 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the perfectibility of man, as well as to the 
nineteenth century with its stress on romantic individualism, on the 
Byronic hero who defies society, and on the Napoleonic legend. It 
is precisely against such an ideological background that Raskolnikov 
must be seen—the Raskolnikov, to recall, whose “heart [is] unhinged 
by theories” and who commits his crimes under the influence of 
“certain odd unfinished ideas which are in the air.” 

Raskolnikov’s motives for committing crime must be seen in 


7 Trans. Willard R. Trask (Harper Torchbook, 1961 [1957]), p. 203. 
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connection with the assertion of will and with a certain intellectual 
arrogance. His motives, as he shows, have several ramifications, 
the Rousseauean being most apparent on the surface: “For one 
life you will save thousands of lives from corruption and decay. 
One death in exchange for a hundred lives—why, it’s a simple sum 
in arithmetic! And, when you come to think of it, what does the life 
of a sickly, wicked old hag amount to when weighed in the scales 
of the general good of mankind? It amounts to no more than the 
life of a louse or a black beetle, if that, for the old hag is really 
harmful.” Initially Raskolnikov’s acts are tied to his social and 
personal protest, to the idealism and the altruism that are seemingly 
natural to this “Russian Faust” who seeks “salvation in transgres¬ 
sion.” But to see his actions in terms of a Benthamite doctrine that 
actions are right in proportion to their usefulness oversimplifies 
Raskolnikov. At much deeper levels his motives are strongly, if 
not finally, tied to his will, to his intellectual prowess, to his desire 
to be a “hero” and a “superman.” 

Intellectual pride pervades Raskolnikov’s published essay, “On 
Crime,” in which he divides people into two categories, “ordinary” 
and “extraordinary.” The “ordinary” are unimaginative and obedient 
“and have no right to transgress the law because, you see, they are 
ordinary.” The “extraordinary,” on the other hand, “have a right 
to commit any crime,” for they “possess the gift or talent to say 
a new word in their particular environment.” An “extraordinary” 
person has a right “to permit his conscience to step over certain 
obstacles,” for the welfare of mankind, even “to step over a corpse 
or wade through blood.” A Kepler or a Newton would have the 
right to “ eliminate the dozen or the hundred people” so as to make 
his discoveries known to all mankind. “Lawgivers and arbiters of 
mankind” like Lycurgus, Solon, Mahomet, and Napoleon “all shed 
rivers of blood.” Hence, Raskolnikov maintains, “all men who are 
not only great but a little out of the common ... must by their 
very nature be criminals.” “The first category is always the master 
of the present; the second category the master of the future. The 
first preserves the world and increases its numbers; the second moves 
the world and leads it to its goal. Both have an absolutely equal 
right to exist. In short, with me all have the same rights and —vive 
la guerre eternelle—tiil the New Jerusalem, of course.” 

Raskolnikov thinks and acts according to his theory, the 
theory of a superman and not of a philanthropist. He acts, that 
is to say, “in accordance with the dictates of one's conscience 
“Let him suffer, if he is sorry for his victim. Suffering and pain 
are always necessary for men of great sensibility and deep feeling. 
Really great men... must feel great sorrow on earth.” The super¬ 
man seeks for a limitless “freedom,” and his theory, his idea, 
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becomes, as Mochulsky states, “his driving force, his destiny .” 8 He 
thinks constantly in terms of this destiny: in terms of intellectual 
power; of a great leader and iron man enunciating a “super-morality” 
and a new scale of values—a new ethic that in Nietzsche’s words 
enjoys the “pleasures of victory and cruelty” and commands men 
to be “purified” by their triumphs over the elements and over 
other men and to become finally “the archetype[s] of moral beauty.” 

The destiny of Raskolnikov must be interpreted on the basis 
of his intellectuality, his theory, his grand idea. He is the per¬ 
sonification and the instrument of the idea. Raskolnikov, hence, is 
a witness to concepts of history and not to humanity: to stratagems, 
to campaigns, to large-scale movements and accomplishments, to 
the supremely impersonal. His dream is of a man of iron: of an 
Alexander if one returns to the remote past, of a Napoleon if one 
moves closer to the period of the novel. His vision is of power 
and of marching armies, of compassionless generals, of expanding 
empires; his fascination is with dangers and cruel deeds—the 
achievements of Sturm und Drang and the mastery over all personal 
existence in what Tolstoy calls “the circle of violence.” No passage 
better traces the nature of Raskolnikov’s theorizing, or the implicit 
dangers of an experiment with freedom and strength, than the 
passage relating to Napoleon: “A real ruler of men, a man to 
whom everything is permitted, takes Toulon by storm, carries out 
a massacre in Paris, forgets an army in Egypt, wastes half a million 
men in his Moscow campaign, and gets away with a Pun in Vilna. 
And monuments are erected to him after his death, which of course 
means that to him everything is permitted. No! Such men are not 
made of flesh and blood, but of bronze!” In committing crime, 
therefore, Raskolnikov admits to Sonia, “Listen: I wanted to 
become a Napoleon—that’s why I killed the old woman.” To 
Raskolnikov “the old woman” is merely “a louse,” “a useless, 
nasty, harmful louse.” Killing her merely proves the truth of the 
theory that “he who dares much is right. ... He who dismisses with 
contempt what men regard as sacred becomes their law-giver. ...” 

Raskolnikov’s crime must be seen as dependent on a will to 
power, on the decision to eliminate all obstacles, the kind of deified 
will that brings to mind Nietzsche’s contention that “the whole of 
history is the refutation by experiment of the principle of the 
so-called ‘moral world order.’ ” Indeed, we can better understand 
Raskolnikov’s decision to dare in the light of Nietzsche’s further 
observation: “Danger alone acquaints us with our own resources, 
our virtues, our armor and weapons, our spirit , and forces us to 
be strong. First principle: one must need to be strong—otherwise 


8 See Konstantin Mochulsky’s discussion of Crime and Punishment in 
Dostoevsky: His Life and Work, trans. Michael A. Minihan (Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1967 [1947]), pp. 270-313. 
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one will never become strong.” This Nietzschean “first principle” 
catches the ultimate spirit that forces Raskolnikov “to be strong” 
and that clarifies his response to the daring that Raskolnikov 
“exultantly” describes to Sonia: 

“It was then that I realized... that power is given only to 
him who dares to stoop and take it. There is only one thing 
that matters here: one must have the courage to dare. It 
was then that, for the first time in my life, I hit on the idea 
which no one had ever thought of before. No one! It sud¬ 
denly became as clear as daylight to me that no one, neither 
in the past nor today, had ever dared, while passing by all 
these absurdities, to take it all by the tail and send it flying 
to the devil. I—I wanted to dare and—I committed a murder. 

I only wanted to dare, Sonia, that was my only motive!” 

In the end Raskolnikov’s crime, his self-doubt, and his confession, 
must be appraised in the light of this “daring.” In murdering the 
old woman, he seeks to confirm the power to achieve freedom of 
will and conscience that alone permit the “hero” to act as a free 
agent, answerable to no one and yet answering the “great question”: 

“And it was not the money, Sonia, I was after when I 
did it. No, it was not so much the money I wanted as some¬ 
thing else.... It was something else that goaded me on: I had 
to find out then, and as quickly as possible, whether I was a 
louse like the rest or a man. Whether I can step over or not. 
Whether I dare to stoop or not? Whether I am some trembling 
vermin or whether I have the right ” 

In the following remarks to Sonia, Raskolnikov states the reason 
for his crime and rejects any benevolent impulses leading to the 
crime—and, in any case, it is a passage that shows that to become 
a strong man he had at the same time to destroy his philanthropic 
impulses, to achieve (to use once more Nietzsche’s words) “the 
commanding something, which the people call ‘spirit,’ [and] which 
wants to be master over itself and its surroundings to feel its 
mastery”: “...I wanted to murder, Sonia, to murder without 
casuistry, to murder for my satisfaction, for myself alone. I didn’t 
want to lie about it. I did not commit this murder to become the 
benefactor of humanity by gaining wealth and power—that, too, 
is nonsense. I just did it; I did it for myself alone...Now, in 
respect to the particular reasons for Raskolnikov’s confession of 
the crime, it needs stressing that “He did not repent of his crime*' 
and that he confessed out of a terrible sense of weakness unbecoming 
to a real superman, a true Napoleon. “It is not remorse which drives 
him to self-accusation,” Meier-Graefe observes, “but partly disgust, 
at himself as well as others, and mainly his nervous condition.” 9 


9 Meier-Graefe, p. 117. 
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Raskolnikov is essentially an artist, an aesthete to whom disgust 
comes easily. His sensitivity cannot withstand the ugly aspects of 
the crime itself or the incongruous structural aspects of the effects 
of the crime. Hence he cannot cut himself from his conscience and 
from the life in and around him. In an Augustinian sense, it could 
be said, he cannot find absolute release from memory, either from 
the memory of the race or from the vision of God. Memory itself 
becomes for Raskolnikov a vehicle of grace, even as his dreams 
prove. Theory, ultimately, cannot overcome his yearning for life, 
a yearning that appears spontaneously, in his various kindnesses 
to others, especially his mother and sister, as well as the 
Marmeladovs. Raskolnikov’s dilemma, occasioned by his obsession 
with cold intellectual theory and his aesthetic propensity, creates 
too much of a split in him to enable him to capitulate to Euclidean 
theory and reason. A superman, after all, must be a pure fanaticist, 
impervious to human frailty. He is lord over empire and death 
itself. Ruthless, fearless, coldly scientific, he overcomes such puny 
feelings as guilt, remorse, charity, meekness, pity; he rules the 
conscious and conquers conscience, and he transcends the tragic 
dimensions of virtue, the “softnesses” which Sonia exemplifies. 

Raskolnikov’s sensitivity and his aesthetic predisposition do not 
allow to him the full unbridled power of the profane, the power 
of the annihilation of humane and spiritualizing elements. When 
Raskolnikov finally confesses his regrets, his limitations, e.g., that 
a Napoleon does not crawl under an old woman’s bed, or that 
a Napoleon cannot be “an aesthetic louse,” he reveals inner 
limitations that do not befit a strong man. The dream of the old 
woman “sitting and laughing” at him is merely another instance 
of the fact that though he may step over all obstacles, he cannot 
step over himself, over what constitutes his real self, his human 
conscience that produces self-disgust and makes him aware of the 
softer facets of life, such as Sonia. Ostensibly a superman has no 
time for Sonias. Surely empires and theories are not the results 
of liaisons with prostitutes, even “pure” prostitutes. By attending 
to Sonia, Raskolnikov admits the weakness which must at the 
same time compromise his theory and ambition. 

A superman is above grace and humility. He cannot humble 
himself, as does Raskolnikov when he bows down and kisses Sonia’s 
foot and when he claims that he “bowed down to all suffering 
humanity.” To be sure, Raskolnikov is not repentant here; he 
even mocks her for her belief in God and for her effort of prayer, 
and he considers her mad for claiming that God “does everything.” 
Yet Raskolnikov reveals his mortality by admitting to Sonia that 
“We’re both damned, so let’s go together”; that “... we must go 
the same way”; that “I need you, and that’s why I’ve come to 
you”; that “... we must go together along the same road.” The 
fact remains that a strong man has no need for another human 
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being. He must be above sharing pain, or showing sympathy, or 
fearing damnation. He can only have, in Nietzsche’s words, “a 
trait of cruelty, a tigerish lust to annihilate.” 

Raskolnikov enjoys the possibility of victory only briefly in 
the will to his crime and in the process of it. It is a mechanic 
victory, for his sense of daring is never sustained or sustaining. He 
is altogether too aware of the human element, in himself and 
around him, and he is unable to leap beyond it—to the other side, 
into the hands of Satan. He is ever susceptible to human reminders 
which shatter, must shatter, a superman’s vision of power. Signif¬ 
icantly, Raskolnikov feels his limitations when he stands on the 
bank of the Neva River contemplating suicide but finding himself 
unable to commit the act, the act which, as Dostoevsky notes in 
The Devils, makes one equal with God. Raskolnikov’s inability to 
commit suicide shows that he is not to be counted among “the 
children of darkness” and that he is redeemable. Had he had the 
courage, the daring, to commit suicide, he would have asserted 
the “full freedom” that comes, as Kirillov in The Devils says, 
“when it will be just the same to live or not to die.” For according 
to Kirillov, “he who dares kill himself is God.” 


Ill 

In Crime and Punishment Dostoevsky’s tragic vision is pre¬ 
occupied with the problem of evil and with the passion of suffering 
on the part of a protagonist “as he sees himself at once both good 
and bad, justified yet unjustified,” as R. B. Sewall writes in 
The Vision of Tragedy . Throughout, Raskolnikov struggles and 
suffers within “a structure which shows progression toward value, 
rather than denial of it, and a relationship between the inner life 
of the sufferer and the world of values about him.” Raskolnikov, 
in a word, helps us to “see the evil of evil and the goodness of 
good”; as a consequence, “we are more ‘ready.’ ” 10 In Raskolnikov, 
a “lost, violent soul,” then, we are in the presence of a tragic human 
being, in a sense a hero who is thwarted by a flaw—the flaw being 
his humanity, sin, guilt, freedom. 

“There are in every man at every moment two simultaneous 
postulations,” Baudelaire asserts, “one towards God, the other 
towards Satan.” In Raskolnikov the pull towards God is seen in 
all its progressive movement in his relations to Sonia, who represents 
the redemptive aspect of a soul in torment and epitomizes selfless¬ 
ness and compassion. “Sonia is hope,” Dostoevsky writes in his 


10 See Richard B. Sewall, “Chapter 4, The Tragic Form,” The Vision of 
Tragedy (A Yale Paperbound, 1962 [1959]). 
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notebook, “the most unrealizable.” Childlike and pure, yet defiled 
by the cruelty and cynicism of life, she is “like a lamb... and her 
voice, too, so meek—she has fair hair and her face has always been 
so thin and pale.” She is “ ... a very small, thin girl. . . blonde . . . 
with a pair of remarkable blue eyes.” Her being a prostitute 
dramatizes eternal suffering and eternal pity: a dimension of the 
secular profaning of divine wisdom, and yet its ever-present and 
sacrificial features of endurance. Not only does she represent “The 
Gentle Ones and the Great Acceptance,” but she also signifies the 
way of truth and life, as opposed to the hate and darkness and 
nightmare which pervade the human situation. It should be noted 
that she is always there for Raskolnikov to turn to, if he will make 
the effort. In an artistic sense, furthermore, she symbolizes suffering 
martyrdom ... “If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him.” 

Although Western critics have generally misunderstood Sonia’s 
significance in Crime and Punishment , L. A. Zander and Guardini 
have stressed the sapiential facets of her role, i.e., wisdom and 
goodness. 11 To both her father and to Raskolnikov she reacts without 
ever blaming them. She weeps, or she remains silent, or she trembles, 
but she does not condemn. “Such is the answer,” writes Zander, 
“of purity and innocence to blatant, conscious, insolent evil: 
indignation which does not find vent in strife (for that would 
not turn evil into good); horror at the tragedy of evil, at the 
yawning abyss of evil as such, apart from its results; infinite 
sorrow for the victims of evil, for those who succumb to it and 
thus become its embodiment and its servants.” That she is spiritual 
energy accounts for the non-erotic elements in her relation to 
Raskolnikov. “She is a child of God in the sense that His hand 
incomprehensibly rests upon her,” Guardini writes. “In the world 
she is defenceless, and yet is protected by the Father.” Yet, in spite of 
being “frightened,” “crushed,” “accused,” “defenceless,” she is firm in 
her position. When Raskolnikov mocks God—“And what does God 
do for you?” he asks—her reply is uncompromising: “Be quiet! 
Don’t ask! You’re not worthy!” When he rationalizes his crime 
by stating that he merely “killed a louse ... a useless, nasty, harmful 
louse,” she cries: “A human being—a louse?” Knowing of his crime, 
she nonetheless refuses to disown him. After the requiem service 
there occurs this revealing scene that epiphanizes Sonia’s spiritual 
strengths: 

After the service Raskolnikov went up to Sonia, who sud¬ 
denly took hold of his hands and pressed her head against his 
shoulder. This brief, friendly gesture took Raskolnikov by 
surprise; it struck him even as exceedingly odd: good Lord, 


n See L. A. Zander, Dostoevsky , trans. Natalie Duddington (London, 
1948); and Romano Guardini, Religiose Gestalten in Dostojewskijs Werk 
(Munich, 1951). 
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not the slightest feeling of horror and disgust for him? Not 
the slightest tremor of her hand?... Sonia said nothing. Ras¬ 
kolnikov pressed her hand and went out.... If at that moment 
he could have gone away somewhere and remained there 
entirely alone, even for the rest of his life, he would have 
thought himself blessed indeed. 

In his relations to the voluptuary Svidrigaylov, an evil figure 
who has menacing, demonic powers, appears Raskolnikov’s descend¬ 
ing movement towards Satan. The notebooks for Crime and 
Punishment record of this man: “Svidrigaylov is despair, the most 
cynical. . . conscious of mysterious horrors within himself which 
he will tell no one but lets slip out as facts. He has convulsive, 
animal-like urges to rend and kill; coldly passionate. A wild beast. 
A crawling reptile. A tiger.” Svidrigaylov, undoubtedly, serves as 
Sonia’s contrary and as Raskolnikov’s alter ego . What remains 
potential in the young student, what would be the end of all 
his theory and his crime, the inevitable dead-end, is ascendant 
in Svidrigaylov. As Philip Rahv says, Svidrigaylov is a subordinate 
but crucial character. 12 

Artistically, the circumstances and milieux in which Svidrigaylov 
appears emphasize his evil, his innate depravity, his darkness, his 
menace to life. He is seen in the blighted areas of Petersburg, 
where he moves about in cellars and in filth. The blackness of 
night seems always to hover about him. Flies and mice, in his 

dreams and in his wakeful hours, seem to be his companions. 

(Dostoevsky often makes use of lower forms of animal life—flies, 
beetles, cockroaches, spiders, snakes, tarantulas, scorpions—to sug¬ 
gest demonically dissolute characters). The beauty and iridescence 
of the natural world fade in his presence. His creatureliness seems 
to profane the world itself. Characteristically, Svidrigaylov hates 
the light, and the sun, and the beauty of the earth and the sea: 
“I’ve been abroad before, and I always got sick of it... the 

sunrise, the bay of Naples, the sea—all that makes you feel so 

damnably depressed.” 

A former nobleman who served two years in the cavalry, a 
card-sharper, and now a widower, he has come to Petersburg 
“for the sake of women.” He exhibits a devouring passion for 
carnal pleasures, and he seeks for “a whiff of the familiar smells” 
in the familiar dens of vice. “I like my dens to be dirty,” he admits. 
Understandably, then, does Raskolnikov speak of Svidrigaylov as 
“that dirty villain and voluptuous roue and scoundrel.” His outward 
appearance, however, is delusive, for he wears a mask. He is a 
rather handsome, dandified man of fifty, but he looks younger 
than his years. 


12 “Dostoevsky in Crime and Punishment ” Partisan Review (Summer 
1970), pp. 407-409. 
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It was a peculiar kind of face, which looked like a mask: 
white, with red cheeks, with bright-red lips, a light, flaxen 
beard, and still very thick, fair hair. His eyes were, somehow, 
a little too blue, and their expression was, somehow, too 
heavy and motionless. There was something repulsive in his 
handsome and, to judge by his age, extremely young face. 
Svidrigaylov’s clothes were smart, of light summer material, 
and he seemed to be particularly proud of his fine linen. One 
of his fingers was adorned by a huge ring with a valuable 
stone. 

If Sonia stands for light, Svidrigaylov stands for baseness, for 
the satanism that in biblical terminology is “like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom it may devour”; for Svidrigaylov human dignity and 
reverence for life are meaningless. Only vice is natural and 
permanent, he says, “something that is always there in your 
blood, like a piece of red-hot coal.” He has seduced young girls 
and married women; he caused the death of his own wife, whom 
he married only because she promised to pay his gambling debts 
and whom he continually and flagrantly dishonored by his behavior. 
It is implied, too, that the death of Philip, his servant, was the 
result of Svidrigaylov’s abusiveness and meanness. Even worse, he 
drove a deaf-and-dumb girl of fourteen or fifteen to commit suicide 
after he had violated her. Svidrigaylov’s appetite for young girls is 
unquenchable. This particular craving leads him to become engaged 
to a sixteen-year-old: “I put her on my knees yesterday, but I 
suppose a little too unceremoniously—she flushed all over, and tears 
started to her eyes, but she did not want to show it, she was on 
fire herself.” Even his nightmares relate to his molesting girls. 
Stephan Zweig terms Svidrigaylov a “calculating tactician of 
debauchery.” 13 “As an example of sexual behavior,” R. P. Blackmur 
observes, “Svidrigaylov is incredible. Sex is Dostoevsky’s symbol 
of a diabolic, destructive power, which he can sense but cannot 
measure, and which he cannot otherwise name.” 14 

Svidrigaylov is inevitably bored by life: “I feel rather,” he 
says, “like joining an expedition to the North Pole; for drink 
makes me miserable, and I hate drinking and there’s nothing left 
for me to do except to get drunk.” He harbors a complete, 
impregnable cynicism: “But you can never be sure of anything 
that may take place between a husband or wife or a lover and 
his lass. There’s always a little corner which remains hidden from 
the rest of the world and which is only known to the two of 
them.” Particularly revealing is his concept of eternity: “We’re 


ls Three Masters, trans. Eden and Cedar Paul (New York, 1930), 
pp. 209-210. 

u Eleven Essays in the European Novel (A Harbinger Book, 1964), 
p. 136. 
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always thinking of eternity as an idea that cannot be understood, 
something immense. But why must it be? What if, instead of all 
this, you suddenly find just a little room there, something like a 
village bathhouse, grimy, and spiders in every corner, and that’s 
all eternity is. Sometimes, you know, I can’t help feeling that’s 
probably what it is.” 

Admittedly, Svidrigaylov has a certain “atrophied grandeur” 
about him, as one commentator has remarked. This is to be seen, 
for example, in his financial help to the Marmeladovs, his willing¬ 
ness to bear Mrs. Marmeladov’s funeral expenses, his efforts to 
place the three children in orphanages, even his plans to assist 
Sonia. But these ostensible acts of kindness do not indicate either 
a humane or a heroic predisposition. They are, in fact, acts 
prompted by a devouring passion for Dunya; they are avenues 
of approach to her and overtures that are impelled by far-reaching 
designs. They are acts that bring to mind St. Tychon of Zadonsk’s 
warning that Satan “frequently offers evil under the semblance of 
good, like poison steeped in honey.” His generosity is also closely 
related to his “boredom of non-being”: he does what he does 
because he is bored. His are kind deeds with a price, not at all 
magnanimous outbursts. For Svidrigaylov always knows that he 
is playing with life. He is a “calculating tactician of debauchery,” 
to recall Stephan Zweig’s words, a man who, Raskolnikov thought, 
“was always full of all sorts of plans and projects.” When 
Svidrigaylov’s advances are denied by Dunya, who even fires a 
revolver at him, we see him as a defeated fiend whose mask has 
been stripped away and whose ego has been defeated. His failure 
with Dunya is of paramount importance, for it is his cynicism and 
not his conscience that is dealt a blow. Life, we are glad to see, 
does not always cringe before brute will or fall into a pattern of 
cynical expectation. His only recourse is suicide, a perverse form 
of courage to a Man-God. Svidrigaylov’s death, as Mochulsky 
observes, comes from a “mean-spirited” feeling and not from 
“remorse.” 

When Raskolnikov admits to Svidrigaylov that “I can’t help 
feeling that in some way you are very like me,” we can readily 
comprehend the truth of Mochulsky’s contention that Svidrigaylov 
“is placed next to Raskolnikov to serve as his dark and sombre 

double-Svidrigaylov is Raskolnikov’s ‘devil.’ ” For Raskolnikov 

there is a choice between Sonia with her message of regeneration 
and affirmation, of life that has “taken the place of dialectics,” 
and Svidrigaylov with his limitless freedom of negation. Svidrigaylov 
stands for a complete impasse of nothingness. Sonia stands for 
the effort of hope. “Go at once,” she says to Raskolnikov, “this 
very minute, and stand at the cross-roads, bow down, just kiss the 
earth which you have defiled, and then bow down to all four 
corners of the world-and say to all men aloud, I am a murderer! 
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Then God will send you life again.” She stands for the balm of 
love, a final saving force without which there can be nothing 
but a denial of all human meaning and the existence of what 
is “something like a village bathhouse, grimy, and spiders in 
every corner”—that is, an eternity of debasement. 

“Evil is multifarious and fragmentary,” writes Simone Weil in 
Gravity and Grace , “good is one; evil is apparent, good is mys¬ 
terious; evil consists in action, good in non-action, in activity 
which does not act.” 15 No words could better describe the two 
forces that pull at Raskolnikov, as seen in the persons of 
Svidrigaylov and Sonia, and that depict the descending and the 
ascending movements of a soul in torment. 


IV 

When, at last, as seen in the Epilogue, Sonia’s love for 
Raskolnikov begins to turn the tide, “now their hands did not 
part.” This act is symbolic of the regenerative power of wisdom 
and light. Significant, too, in the Epilogue, is the vision that 
Raskolnikov, now a prisoner in Siberia, has early one morning 
while he is sitting on the bank of a river. Before this vision he 
was merely perturbed by a “wounded pride” and viewed his 
predicament in terms of his “blunder”; moreover, he detested 
and was detested by the other prisoners, who attacked him as an 
atheist and who said he “ought to be killed.” The rending sense 
of isolation that he experiences in Siberia—“the terrible unbridgeable 
gulf that lay between him and all those other people”—brings to 
mind Dostoevsky’s words in one of his letters: “To transform the 
world, to recreate it afresh, man must turn into another path 
psychologically... but first we have to go through a period of 
isolation.” During Holy Week Raskolnikov is overtaken by illness. 
In delirium he sees the whole world swept by pestilence. It is a 
prophetic dream with a message of disaster and speaks in what 
Martin Buber calls “the language of history”: 

Whole villages, whole towns and peoples became infected 
and went mad.... Each of them believed that the truth only 
resided in him.... They did not know whom to put on trial 
or how to pass judgment.... Men killed each other in a kind 
of senseless fury. They raised whole armies against each other; 
but these armies ... began suddenly to fight among themselves, 
their ranks broke, and the soldiers fell upon one another... 
bit and devoured each other. ... And they began to accuse 
each other, fought and killed each other. Fires broke out. 
Wholesale destruction stalked the earth. 


15 Trans. Arthur Wills (New York, 1952), p. 120. 
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In his vision of evil, Raskolnikov demonstrates the ultimate 
consequences of negation. But, as it has often been pointed out, 
affirmations sometimes come out of denials. The possibility of a 
“break-through,” a word that figures prominently in the prophetic 
idiom, is always present as long as there is a Sonia to oppose a 
Svidrigaylov. This “break-through” in Crime and Punishment occurs 
directly after Raskolnikov’s vision of evil, after he has failed to 
see Sonia, who has “been taken ill and was unable to go out.” The 
news of her illness upsets him, but later she writes him a note 
that she is better and will see him soon: “His heart beat fast 
when he read that note.” His reactions must be counted as 
significant, for Sonia represents the possibility of light, “pointing 
beyond, hinting at something inexpressibly great and distant,” as 
Thurneysen puts it. Sonia, thus, provides the means of a “break¬ 
through” to affirmation—she provides, in other words, apocalyptic 
hints, “a tremor of bliss, a wink of heaven,” to quote T. S. Eliot. 

At last the prophecy of despair gives way to the prophecy of 
hope, as we find Raskolnikov early one bright morning working 
on the bank of a river and looking at its “wide, deserted expanse.” 
A new vision and new voices come to him and point to a 
“break-through”—to the capacity for perception—that is directly 
related to rebirth: 

From the steep bank a wide stretch of the countryside 
opened up before him. Snatches of a song floated faintly 
across from the distant bank of the river. There in the vast 
steppe, flooded with sunlight, he could see the black tents of 
the nomads which appeared like dots in the distance. There 
there was freedom, there other people were living, people who 
were not a bit like the people he knew; there time itself 
seemed to stand still as though the age of Abraham and 
his flocks had not passed. 

This passage, with its emphasis on open spaces, on serenity, on 
sunlight, on freedom, on people not enslaved by theory, has a 
restorative effect, augmented at this point by the sudden arrival 
of Sonia, who holds out her hand. Marmeladov’s words in the 
early part of the novel, “For every man must have at least 
somewhere to go,” come to mind here, for Sonia personifies this 
“somewhere to go,” without which life is directionless, anarchic. 
And it is only now that Raskolnikov begins to achieve the 
“break-through” to repentance and redemption: “How it happened 
he did not know, but suddenly something seemed to seize him 
and throw him at her feet. He embraced her knees and wept.” 

This episode has profound meaning, for at no point hitherto 
has Raskolnikov openly or knowingly allowed his innate feelings, 
his humanity, to rise above his adherence to theory. In terms of 
dramatic art it is only now that we view Raskolnikov’s growing 
awareness of the fate of a “strong individual” who seeks to free 
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himself from God and who succeeds at the price of his being 
reduced to “sheer demonism.” “As pitilessly as might crushes,” 
Simone Weil warns, “so pitilessly it maddens whoever possesses, 
or believes he possesses it.” 16 And Nicolas Berdyaev notes in this 
respect that “he who does not bow before that higher will destroys 
his neighbour and destroys himself. That is the meaning of Crime 
and Punishment” 17 In the Epilogue, which has often been scored 
by literary scholars as a kind of artistic forcing of a particular 
point of view, it is precisely a “break-through” that occurs, a 
prophetic “break-through” so beautifully seen in this passage 
describing Raskolnikov and Sonia: 

They wanted to speak, but could not; tears stood in their 
eyes. They were both pale and thin; but in those sick and 
pale faces the dawn of a new future, of a full resurrection to 
a new life, was already shining. It was love that brought 
them back to life: the heart of one held inexhaustible sources 
of life for the heart of the other. They decided to wait and 
be patient. They still had to wait for another seven years, and 
what great suffering and what infinite joy till then! And he had 
come back to life, and he knew it, and felt it with every 
fibre of his renewed being, and she—why, she lived only for 
him. 

In every way, then, Dostoevsky is a great prophetic novelist 
who bears “the troubling and unloved responsibilities of prophecy.” 
As such he can be considered a modem artist and seer who 
continues an ancient tradition that goes back to the great prophets 
of the Old Testament. The prophetic novelist’s theme, E. M. Forster 
declares, “is the universe, or something universal, but he is not 
necessarily going to ‘say’ anything about the universe; he proposes 
to sing, and the strangeness of song arising in the halls of fiction 
is bound to give us a shock.” 18 If a prophetic artist “speaks forth” 
of disaster, he also speaks of hope, for hope too is an implicit part 
of prophecy. That there “will be an evil time,” that “the soul that 
sins shall die,” is never without the prophet’s attendant promise 
that “ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

The ending of Crime and Punishment places Dostoevsky in 
the prophetic tradition of spiritual art. “I have my own view of 
art,” he wrote to Strakhov in 1869, “and that which the majority 
may call fantastic and exceptional is for me the very essence of 


16 “The Iliad, Poem of Might,” Imitations of Christianity Among the 
Ancient Greeks , trans. Elisabeth Chase Geissbuhler (Boston, Massachusetts, 
1958), p. 31. 

17 Dostoevsky , trans. Donald Attwater (Living Age Books, 1957 [1934]), 

pp. 100-101. 

18 Aspects of the Novel (Harvest Books, 1963 [1927]), p. 125. 
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reality.” For Dostoevsky the “fantastic” and the “exceptional” were 
the special, hierophantic properties of spiritual art, rendered as 
drama and revealed as prophecy. 1 ’ 

University of Maryland 


19 See also my two previous studies in St. Vladimir’s Theological 
Quarterly: “The Spiritual Art of F. M. Dostoevsky” (1958), pp. 20-36; and 
“Dostoevsky’s ‘The Dream of a Queer Fellow’: An Exercise in Prophecy 
and Art” (1962), pp. 72-78. 
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Book Reviews 


Aspects of Religion in the Soviet Union, ]917-1967, edited by Richard H. 
Marshall, Jr., Associate Editors, Thomas E. Bird and Andrew Q. Blane, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago and London, 1971, 489 pp. 
Fireside, Harvey, Icon and Swastika . The Russian Orthodox Church and 
German Control, Russian Research Center Studies, 62, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1971, 242 pp. 

Simon, Gerhard, Die Kirchen in Russland. Berichte . Dokumente, Manz 
Verlag, 1970, 228 pp. 

After fifty years of State-sponsored antireligious propaganda, administrative 
pressure, re-education programs and, intermittingly, violent persecution, 
religion is still very much alive in Russia. In the past few years, this fact 
has attracted the attention of several historians, and one can only regret 
that this interest comes so late: if Western public opinion had been alerted 
earlier to the various elements of the situation, it is quite possible that 
N. S. Khrushchev’s last violent drive against religion (1959-1964), which 
cut almost by half the organized strength of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia, could have been avoided, or at least mitigated. 

Appropriately dedicated and introduced by Paul B. Anderson—the in¬ 
defatigable veteran of Russian religious studies—, the first book under 
review is a monumental collective enterprise, written by the best available 
specialists, and contains in a single volume the most complete body of 
information existing in the English language. The reader may even be 
initially overwhelmed by this abundance, so that he may find useful, before 
handling this book, to first read William C. Fletcher’s, A Study in Survival 
(Macmillan, 1965) and Nikita Struve’s, Christians in Contemporary Russia 
(Scribner’s, 1967). With that preparation, he will fully appreciate the variety 
of problems, facts and approaches analyzed by the various contributors. I 
will single out, as particularly suggestive, Bohdan R. Bociurkiw’s study 
on “Religion and Atheism in Soviet Society” (pp. 45-60) and Alexander 
A. Bogolepov’s description of “The Legal Position of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Union” (193-222). Informative articles cover the 
situation of various religious groups: Armenians, Moslems, Jews, Roman 
Catholics and the various Protestant groups. The chapter on “The Georgian 
Orthodox Church,” by Elie Melia, covers a community about which little 
is known and gives original information. There is also, in an Appendix, the 
English translation of basic Soviet laws on religion. 



In fact, all the religious groups, whether they are officially “registered” 
or not, constitute, in the Soviet Union, a sort of social underground, of 
which outsiders can observe only scattered elements, when they emerge 
in passing references of official publications, in the density of prayer visible 
to the tourist in open churches, or in Samizdat publications. Since the 
Communist revolution, this underground was only once uncovered on a 
large scale: during the Nazi occupation of vast areas in European Russia, 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus (1941-1944). Fireside’s Icon and Swastika 
uses, for the first time, the archives of the various German services, which 
dealt with the Church in occupied areas. The result of his investigation is 
to recognize the vastness of the religious revival which took place at a 
period immediately following Stalin’s big purges (1936-1939), and also the 
jurisdictional chaos, often exploited by the Nazis, which resulted from the 
(relative) freedom of religion, granted to the population by the German 
authorities. The history of the period is studied, for the first time in 
English, and is indispensable in order to understand some of our American 
“jurisdictional” problems, for several of the groups, or hierarchies, quite 
prominent under the Germans, still continue to be active in the emigration 
(Russian Synod-in-exile, Ukrainian groups, etc.). The author’s treatment 
of the Soviet-dominated church lacks originality and, at times, shows 
questionable judgement. 

Simon’s German volume on the Russian Church is primarily an introduc¬ 
tion to the dissent-groups, led by personalities like Eshliman, Yakunin, 
Talantov and Levitin-Krasnov, whose writings were widely circulated in 
English. But it also contains a very valuable introduction to the church 
reform-movements, as they existed in Russia before the Communist revolu¬ 
tion. The chapter on the eminent metropolitan of St. Petersburg, Antony 
Vadkovsky, presents to the Western reader an important personality of the 
Russian Church and dispels the opinion, unfortunately quite widespread, 
that pre-Revolutionary Russian clergy were nothing but servants of State 
policy and ideology. 

It is precisely because it contained a great capital of internal freedom, 
intelligent scholarship and enlightened faithfulness to the Christian Gospel, 
that the Church of Russia, though greatly reduced in numbers, survived the 
biggest “assault to heaven” ever staged in human history. 

—John Meyendorff 


Brianchaninov, Ignatius, The Arena. An offering to contemporary 
monasticism. Translated from the Russian, with an Introduction by 
Archimandrite Kallistos, Madras, 1970, 276 pp. 

At a time of an emerging English-speaking Orthodoxy, the appearance of 
this classic of spirituality in English is to be particularly welcomed. Ignatius 
Brianchaninov, together with Theophan the Recluse, is the most eminent 
teacher of monastic spirituality in XIXth century Russia. 

Ignatius published this Offering in 1867 and considered it as his 
“confession.” He died later in the same year. The ascetic fathers, the 
various patristic sources on the “Jesus prayer” were his daily inspiration 
and they are quoted on every page of this book. However, Bishop Ignatius 
(he resigned from his episcopal see in 1857 at the age of fifty-four) speaks 
fundamentally to the contemporary man, seeking monastic perfection. The 
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In any case, Fr. Arkhontones’ introduction—as well as the work of 
many other Orthodox canonists, whose work was inaccessible to the author 
because of the language barrier—will be indispensable to the members 
of the future Pan-Orthodox Commission on codification of the canons. 

—John Meyendorff 


Psomiades, Harry J., The Eastern Question: The Last Phase : A Study in 
Greek-Turkish Diplomacy. Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 
1968. Pp. 145 and 3 maps. $6.00. 

The Eastern Question: The Last Phase is a small book on a subject that 
has had a long history and one whose consequences and resolution continues 
to affect intimately the lives of millions of Greeks and Turks. Though 
Professor Psomiades as a political scientist is primarily concerned with 
providing the reader with an analysis that examines in depth the foundations 
of contemporary Greek-Turkish diplomacy in terms of that historical and 
political problem which developed out of the vacuum created by the gradual 
disappearance of the Ottoman Empire from the continents of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, he does a great deal more. Specifically, Professor 
Psomiades is interested in examining the role played by Greece in the 
politics of struggle for Ottoman succession and the meaning of the Treaty 
of Lausanne (which is here reproduced in an appendix along with the 
Convention concerning the Exchange of Greek-Turkish Populations and the 
Protocol Signed at Lausanne, January 30, 1923) for Balkan and Greek 
politics. In doing this Dr. Psomiades provides the reader with an overview 
of the historical setting of Greek-Turkish relations and brings out the 
political challenges which were a consequence of that setting, together with 
the actions of the major powers, especially in the period from the Balkan 
Wars (1912-1913) to the Lausanne agreements (1922-1923). But there is 
a great deal more than politics and history of the contemporary past that 
is highlighted in this fascinating study; there is the struggle of two peoples 
with a strong sense of history and a conscious awareness of distinct 
religious and cultural identification caught in an intricate web of historical 
development which demands a viable solution for the promotion of the 
peaceful existence of the two modern nations. In the course of the story 
that provides some of the material for understanding the emergence of 
Greece and Turkey as nation-states, the author demonstrates with acumen, 
objectivity, and intelligence the various factors that motivated both nations 
in their struggle for achieving national integrity territorially, ethnically, and 
even culturally. 

In the course of the narrative the immense human tragedy that massive 
political solutions offer does not go unnoticed. The removal of 1,300,000 
Greek Orthodox Christians from their native homes in eastern Thrace and 
Anatolia is part of the enormous price that is paid to insure a “final 
arrangement” that will be the basis for a peace that implies a new status 
quo and the rejection of the “Great Idea of Hellenism” ( Megale Idea) on 
the part of Greece and irredentism on the part of Kemalist Turkey. In 
both cases the resulting shift of attention is to internal domestic problems 
attended by a foreign policy centering on defense and security as against 
aggression. “By calling for the separation of Muslim Turk and Christian 
Greek, the political and territorial provisions of the Lausanne settlement 
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made a rapprochement between the two states a distinct possibility. The 
exchange of population and the new boundary alignments had removed the 
major irritants in the long history of the two peoples and transformed the 
conflict between a decaying empire and one of its chief adversaries into a 
stable arrangement between two nonimperial, nonexpansive nation states” 
(p. 108) is the conclusion reached by Professor Psomiades. The elite of 
both Greece and Turkey realized that their traditional hostility and 
belligerence had to be subdued, if not eliminated on the political level, 
though hundreds of years of enmity certainly cannot and will not be 
overcome overnight. 

The reader should not overlook the importance of this book for the 
history of the Greek Orthodox Church, particularly for the light that it 
casts on the present status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Istanbul. It 
is important for the informed and concerned reader to know the complicated 
and agonizing history of the Patriarchate prior to 1923, the consequences 
of the exchange of populations for the Patriarchate, the relation of the 
Greeks permitted to remain in Istanbul to the Patriarchate, the conditions 
and implications for the functioning of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
in Istanbul, the Turkish attitude toward the Orthodox Patriarchate and the 
Turkish Orthodox Movement of Papa Efthim and its impact on the 
functioning and status of the Greek Orthodox Church in Turkey. Note¬ 
worthy too is the importance of this book for the study of minorities in 
countries seeking to achieve national identity and integrity. 

Professor Psomiades’s The Eastern Question is a gold mine of information 
and a model of perceptive analysis whose immense value cannot possibly 
be described in a brief review. The reader will be captivated by some very 
interesting political and historical information but, more important, he will 
gain deeper insights into understanding contemporary Greek and Turkish 
diplomacy and how this diplomacy has radically affected (and continues 
to affect) “The Great Church of Christ” in Turkey. No student of 
contemporary Greece, Turkey, or the Orthodox Church should be without 
this book. 

—John E. Rexine 


Marriage: An Orthodox Perspective , by John Meyendorff. 104 pages. St. 

Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1970. 

In our contemporary world, the institution of marriage is undergoing a 
most excruciating trial, which threatens to overturn what has been preached 
and practiced for centuries. Its divine-human nature is at the portals of 
obliteration. At stake is not only the existence of marriage itself, but also 
that of the family. 

In this atmosphere of confused values comes Fr. John Meyendorffs 
latest publication, to re-affirm the sanctity of the marriage bond. Specifically, 
marriage is examined as a sacrament according to the Orthodox Church 
(P. 12). 

The volume, in paperback form, is divided into thirteen short chapters, 
beginning with the concept of marriage in Judaism and the New Testament, 
and in the early Church. Then the author proceeds to examine the 
importance of marriage as a sacrament, followed by several other chapters 
of relevant themes, such as divorce and remarriage, the family and family 
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